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ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1660-1800: A 
CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By Louis I. BREDvoLD 

University of Michigan 
This bibliography attempts to list the more significant books, ar- 
ticles, and reviews published during the year 1933, together with some 
bearing the date 1932 that were inadvertently omitted from the 
bibliography for that year (PQ, XII, 97-129). I am indebted to 
Professor Ronald S. Crane for contributing the critical notes signed 
with his initials. 
LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


AHR=American historical review. 

Archiv=Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen. 

Beiblatt=Beiblatt zur Angha. 

DVLG=Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft u. Geisies- 
geschichte. 

EHR=English historical review. 

ES=Englische Studien. 

GRM=Germanisch-romanische Monatschrift. 

JEGP=Journal of English and Germanic Philology. 

JMH=Journal of modern history. 

LM=London mercury. 

MLN=Modern language notes. 

MLR=Modern language review. 

MP=Modern philology. 

N & Q=Notes and queries. 

PMLA=Publications of the Modern Language Association of America. 

PQ=Philological quarterly. 

RAA=Revue anglo-américaine. 

RC=Revue critique. 

RCC=Revue des cours et conférences. 

RELV=Revue de l’enseignement des langues vivantes. 

RES=Review of English studies. 

RH=Revue historique. 

RHL=Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France 

RHP=Revue d’histoire de la philosophie. 

RLC=Revue de littérature comparée. 

RSH=Revue de synthése historique. 

SP=Studies in philology. 

SRL=Saturday review of literature. 

TLS=Times literary supplement (London). 
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I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


Annual bulletin of historical literature. No. xxii., dealing with pub- 
lications of the year 1932. London: G. Bell, for the Historical 
Association, 1933. Pp. 124. 

See especially pp. 54-60. 

Annual bibliography of English language and literature. Volume 
XIII, 1932. Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Asso- 
ciation, by Mary S. Serjeantson, assisted by Leslie N. Broughton. 
Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes, 1933. Pp. 273. 

Banks, Theodore H. “Sir John Denham.” TLS, Feb. 9, 1933, p. 92. 

Barnes, G.R. “A Baskerville broadside.” TLS, Oct. 26, 1933, p. 732. 

Barr, Mary-Margaret. “Bibliographical data on Voltaire from 1926 
to 1930.” MLN, XLVIII (1933), 292-307. 

Baugh, Albert C. “Annual bibliography for 1932: English language 
and literature.” PMLA, XLVII (1932). 

See especially pp. 1232-44. 

Bernbaum, Ernest. “Recent works on prose fiction before 1800.” 
MLN, XLVIII (1933), 370-78. 

Block, Andrew. A short history of the principal London antiquarian 
booksellers and book-auctionecrs. London: Denis Archer, 1933. 
Pp. 67. 

Reprint of appendix to his Book Collector’s Vade Mecum, 1932. 

Bredvold, Louis I. ‘English literature, 1660-1800: a current bibli- 
ography.” PQ, XII (1933), 97-129. 

The Britwell handlist, or a short-title catalogue of the principal wol- 
lumes from the time of Caxton to the vear 1800, formerly in the 
library of Britwell Court, Buckinghamshire. London: Bernard 
Quaritch, 1933. Vol. 1, pp. xiv-+354; Vol. IT, pp. 555-1067. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 2, 1933, p. 756. 

A catalogue of XVIIIth century verse. Part IV, “Anonymous: Cal- 
listia—Yarico ; supplementary alphabet—authors: Addison-Carey.” 
Part V, “Supplementary alphabet—authors: Carlisle-Young; Ora- 
torios; Miscellanies.” London: P. J. & A. E. Dobell. [1933.] 

Catalogues 128 and 133. Notice in TLS, Jan. 25, 1934, p. 64. 

Chapman, R. W. “Dodsley’s Collection of poems by several hands.” 
Proceedings and papers of the Oxjord Bibliographical Society, 
Vol. III, Part IIT (1933), 269-316. 

Chapman, R. W. “Eighteenth-century booksellers.” Book-Collector’s 
quarterly, no. ix (1933), 25-36. 

Notes supplementary to Plomer’s Dictionary, listed below 
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Clapp, Sarah L. C. “The subscription enterprises of John Ogilby and 
Richard Blome.” MP, XXX (1933), 365-79. 

Collins, Ralph L. “An early edition of B. M. Carew.” MLN, 
XLVIII (1933), 249-51. 

Fulton, J. F. “Addenda to a bibliography of the Honourable Robert 
Boyle.” Proceedings and papers of the Oxford Bibliographical 
Society, Vol. III, Part IIT (1933), 339-65. 


Gibson, S., and Hindle, C. J. “Philip Bliss (1787-1857).” Proceed- 
ings and papers of the Oxford Bibliographical Society, Vol. III, 
Part III (1932). 

Hammond, William A. A bibliography of acsthetics and of the philos- 
ophy of the fine arts from 1900 to 1932. New York: Longmans 
Green, 1933. Pp. viii+183. 

Kfeogh], A[ndrew]. “Bishop Berkeley’s gift of books in 1733.” 
Yale university library gazette, VIIT (1933), 1-41. 

Macdonald, Duncan B. “A bibliographical and literary study of the 
first appearance of the Arabian Nights in Europe.” Library 
quarterly, Il (1932), 387-420. 


Valuable article by an eminent scholar. 


Matthews, W. G. The works of Richard Baxter: an annotated list. 
Farmcote, Oxted, Surrey: Privately printed, 1933. Pp. 52. 


Mornet, Daniel. “Bibliographie d’un certain nombre d’ouvrages philos- 
ophiques du XVIITe siécle et particuliérement de D’Holbach 
[jusqu’en 1789].” RHL, XL (1933), 259-81. 

Plomer, H. R., Bushnell, G. H., and Dix, E. R. McC. A dictionary 
of the printers and booksellers who were at work in England, 
Scotland and Ireland from 1726 to 1775. Oxford: At the Uni- 
versity press for the Bibliographical Society, 1932. 

Rev. bv C. J. H[indle], in Bodleian quarterly record, VII (1933), 188-89. 

Roberts, Donald A. “A speech by Robert South.” TLS, Nov. 2, 
1933, p. 751. 

Roberts, W. “Spurius ‘English’ novels.” TLS, Jan. 26, 1933, p. 59. 

Smith, Alpheus Waldo. “Collections and notes of prose fiction in 
England, 1660-1714." Harvard University summaries of theses 
(1932), 281-84. 

Templeman, William D. “Contributions to the bibliography of eight- 


eenth-century aesthetics.” MP, XXX (1933), 309-16. 


— contributions supplementary to J. W. Draper’s bibliography published 
in 1931. 
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“Thirty-fourth critical bibliography of the history and philosophy of 
science and of the history of civilization (to March 1932).” Isis, 
XVIII (1933), 440-612. 

See especially pp. 460-70. 

Weber, H. H. “On a file of Mercurius Politicus in the Harvard Col- 
lege library.” NV & Q, CLXIV (1933), 364-66. 
Whiting, George W. “The authorship of the Ludlow pamphlets.” 

N & Q, CLXV (1933), 426-27. 

Wood, Frederick T. ‘Henry Carey and an XVIII. century satire on 
matrimony.” V & Q, CLXV (1933), 363-68. 

The Year’s work in English studies. Volume XII, 1931. Edited for 
the English Association by Frederick S. Boas and Mary S. Ser- 
jeantson. Oxford: University press, 1933. Pp. 342. 


II. THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT. 
Abraham, James Johnston. Lettsom: his life, times, friends and de- 
scendants. London: Heinemann, 1933. Pp. xx+498. 


Rev. in leading article, TLS, Oct. 26, 1933, pp. 717-18. 
Lettsom was a Quaker physician, the “central figure’ in the medical history 
of the late eighteenth century. 


Allen, Robert J. The clubs of Augustan London. (Harvard Studies in 
English, VII.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University press, 
1933. Pp. 305. 

de Beer, E. S. “Members of the Court party in the House of Com- 
mons, 1670-1678." Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Re- 
search, XI (1933), 1-23. 

Brayshaw, A. N. The personality of George Fox. London: Allenson, 
1933. Pp. xx+i87. 


Brown, Harcourt. “Un cosmopolite du Grand Siécle: Henri Justel.” 
Bulletin de la Société de Vhistoire du Protestantisme francais, 
LXXXII (1933), 187-201. 


Justel was a French Huguenot, librarian to Louis XIV, who made his escape 
to England before the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and who became keeper 
of the manuscripts in the Royal Library under Charles II and Royal librarian 
under William III. In this article Brown adds considerable information to the 
article by Dally in the same publication in 1930; but he has neglected some 
obvious sources of information, such as the Calendar of Treasury Papers; he 
has nothing to say about the question, as yet unanswered, whether Justel was 
continued in his post at the Royal library under James II; and he does not 
know anything about the curious fact that when Justel died his whole salary 
as librarian to William III was in arrears—an interesting side-light on the 
administration of the government under the monarch who “neither loved liter- 
ature nor rewarded it.” 
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Calendar of State Papers, Domestic series, of the reign of William 
III., 1 January to December 31, 1698, preserved in the Record 
Office. Edited by Edward Bateson. London: H. M. Stationery 
office, 1933. Pp. xxx-+-602. 


Calendar of Treasury Books. Edited by William A. Shaw. London: 
H. M. Stationery office, 1933. Vol. XI, April, 1696, to March, 
1696/7, pp. 565. Vol. XII, April to September, 1697, pp. 458. 
Vol. XIII, October, 1697, to August, 1698, pp. 600. Vol. XV, 
August, 1699, to September, 1700, pp. 600. 


Campbell, Sybil. “The economic and social effect of the usury laws 
in the eighteenth century.” Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society, Fourth series, XVI (1933), 197-210. 


Churchill, Winston S. Marlborough, his life and times. Vol. 1. Lon- 
don: Harrap, 1933. Pp. 612. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 12, 1933, p. 679, and corr. by G. M. Trevelyan, M. V. Hay, 
and Henry Ince Anderton, Oct. 19, p. 711; rev. by G. R. Stirling Taylor in Fort- 
nightly review, Nov., 1933, pp. 621-22; by Clennell Wilkinson in LM, XXIX 
(1933), 45-49; by Arthur Lyon Cross in SRL, X (1933), 319-23; by Bonamy 
Dobrée in Spectator, Oct. 6, 1933, p. 448. 

Dawson, Warren R. “The London coffee-houses and the beginnings 
of Lloyd’s.”” Essays by divers hands, being the transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature of the United Kingdom, XI (1932), 
69-111. 

Eardley-Simpson, L. Derby and the Forty-five. With an introduction 
by John Buchan. London: Philip Allan, 1933. Pp. xvi+303. 

Rey. in TLS, Nov. 16, 1933, p. 788. 

Einstein, Louis. Divided loyalties: Americans in England during the 
War of Independence. London: Cobden Sanderson, 1933. Pp. 
xvi-+-469. 

Goodman, Florence Remington. The Pretenders from the pulpit. Ser- 
mons, &c., from tracts scarce and curious in the Winchester Chap- 
ter library illumined by the tale of the last Stewarts. Cambridge: 
Heffer, 1933. Pp. xi+-140. 

Notice in TLS, August 24, 1933, p. 563. 


Gore, Francis C. “A seventeenth-century barrister.’ Quarterly re- 
view, CCLX (1933), 94-108. 
On Roger North. 


Handasyde, Elizabeth. Granville the Polite: the life of George Gran- 
ville Lord Lansdowne. Oxford: University press, 1933. Pp. 287. 
Rev. in TLS, March 30, 1933, p. 221. 
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Huizinga, J. Hollindische Kultur des Siebzehnten Jahrhunderts. Jena: 
Eugen Diederichs Verlag, 1933. 

Johnson’s England. An account of the life and manners of his age. 
Edited by A. S. Turberville. Oxford: Clarendon press, 1933. 2 
vols. Pp. xxiii+-405; ix-+404. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 28, 1933, pp. 913-14. 

MacMunn, Lieut. General Sir George. “The romance and tragedy 
of Sussex smuggling.” Cornhill, Oct., 1933, pp. 465-75. 

Michael, Wolfgang. “Who is John Bull?” Contemporary review, 
CXLIV (1933), 314-19. 

Michael maintains that John Bull in Arbuthnot’s satire is Bolingbroke. This 


article is a popular presentation of the arguments first advanced by Michael long 
ago in Historische Zeitschrift, C (1907-08), 237-62. 


Levy, Max. Der Sabbath in England. Wesen und Entwicklung des 
englischen Sonntags. (Ké6lner Anglistische Arbeiten, XVIII.) 
Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1933. Pp. 297. 

Memoirs of the life and gallant exploits of the old Highlander, Ser- 
jeont Donald Macleod. With introduction and notes by J. G. 
Fyfe. London: Blackie, 1933. Pp. viii+102. 


Rev. in TLS, August 24, 1933, p. 555. 
The Memoirs are reprinted from the original edition of 1791. Macleod served 


as a soldier under five monarchs. 

Munroe, David. “Whigs—old and new.” Dalhousie review, XIII 
(1933), 349-58. 

Petrie, Sir Charles. The Stuart Pretenders: a history of the Jacobite 
movement, 1688-1807. London: Eyre Spottiswoode; Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1933. Pp. vi+313. 

Rev. by Harold B. Newman in AHR, XXXIX (1933), 164-65. 

Petrie, Sir Charles. “James the Second: a revaluation.” Nineteenth 
century, CXIV (1933), 475-84. 

Price, S. J. “Dissenting academies, 1662-1820.” Baptist quarterly, 
VI (1933). 

The Register of the Privy Council of Scotland. Edited and abridged 
by Henry Paton. With an introduction by Robert Kerr Hannay. 
Third series, Vol. XIII, 1686-89. Edinburgh: H. M. General 
Register House, 1933. Pp. Ixxvi+735. 

Robertson, H. M. Aspects of the rise of economic individualism: a 
criticism of Max Weber and his school. Cambridge: University 
press, 1933. Pp. 223. 


Rev. in TLS, Feb. 8, 1934, p. 82. 
A valuable criticism of the celebrated and influential theory of Weber that 
the spirit of capitalism arose as part of the ethics of Protestantism. 
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Sophie in London, 1786. Being the diary of Sophie V. La Roche, 
translated from the German by Clare Williams, with a foreword 
by G. M. Trevelyan. London: Jonathan Cape, 1933. Pp. 307. 


Rev. in TLS, July 20, 1933, p. 491; by Clennell Wilkinson in LM, XXVIII 
(1933), 475-77; by Lym LI. Irvine in Spectator, August 11, 1933, p. 196. 


A Frenchman in England, 1784. Being the Mélanges sur l’ Angleterre 
of Francois de la Rochefoucauld. Edited by J. Marchand and 
translated by S. C. Roberts. Cambridge: University press, 1933. 
Pp. xxviii+-256. 

Rev. in TLS, Feb. 23, 1933, p. 121. 

The memoirs of Sir Robert Sibbald (1641-1722). Edited with an in- 
troduction and a refutation of the charge against Sir Robert Sibbald 
of forging Ben Jonson’s Conversations. By Francis Paget Hett. 
Oxford: University press, 1932. Pp. vi+-107. 

Rev. by A. W. P[ollard], in Library, 4th series, XIII (1933), 455-56. 

Shafer, Robert. ‘“‘Hervey’s memoirs.” American review, IL (1933), 
199-230. 

Sigerist, Henry E. Great doctors: a biographical history of medicine. 
Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. London: Allen and Unwin; 
New York: Norton, 1933. Pp. 436. 


Rev. in TLS, Oct. 5, 1933, p. 663. 
This interesting and authoritative volume contains chapters on eminent English 
physicians of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


Sitwell, Edith. The English eccentrics. London: Faber and Faber, 
1933. Pp. 332. 
Rev. in TLS, May 18, 1933, p. 343. 
Stirk, S. D. Die Aristokratie und die industrielle Entwicklung in 
England vom 16. bis zum 18. Jahrhundert. (Sprache und Kultur 
der Germanisch-Romanischen Voélker. A. Anglistische Reihe, XV.) 
Breslau: Priebatsch, 1933. Pp. 107. 
Sutherland, Lucy Stuart. A London merchant, 1695-1774. Oxford: 
University press, 1933. Pp. viiit-164. 
Rev. in TLS, May 4, 1933, p. 306. 


_The life and activities of William Braund, merchant, ship-owner and _ ship- 
ping insurer. 


Turner, Edward Raymond. The cabinet council of England in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 1622-1784. Edited by 
Gaudence Megaro, Ph.D. With an introduction by E. R. Adair, 
M.A. Volume two. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins press, 1932. Pp. 
xix-+-480. 


Rev. in TLS, Feb. 23, 1933, p. 118; by Godfrey Davies in JMH, V (1933), 523- 
24; by Robert L. Schuyler in Political science quarterly, XLVITI (1933), 107-12 
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Vulliamy, C. E. William Penn. London: Geoffrey Bles, 1933. Pp. 
xii+303. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 19, 1933, p. 703. 
Walker, J. “Secret service under Charles II and James Il.” Trans- 
actions of the Royal Historical Society, Fourth series, XV (1932), 


211-42. 
Waters, S. H. Wakefield in the seventeenth century. Wakefield: 


Sanderson and Clayton, 1933. 


Rev. in TLS, Sept. 28, 1933, p. 643. ; ; 
The reviewer states that this book “illustrates from the history of a single 
town of moderate importance the transition from the feudal to the modern 


system of local government and of local administration of justice.” 
Woodforde papers and diaries. Edited with an introduction by Dorothy 
Heighes Woodforde. London: Peter Davies, 1933. Pp. xvi+259. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 12, 1933, p. 21. 
Zamick, M. “Edmund Castell.” TLS, Nov. 2, 1933, p. 751. 
On a short hand note-book belonging to Dr. Edmund Castell (1608-1685), 
the Orientalist, in the Cambridge University library. The book includes copies 
of letters to persons of eminence. 


III. CURRENTS OF IDEAS AND LITERARY FORMS. 
Allen, B. Sprague. “The dates of sentimental and its derivatives.” 


PMLA, XLVIII (1933), 303-7. 

Askew, H. “Private theatricals in the eighteenth century.” NV. & Q, 
CLXIV (1933), 430. 

Corr. by M. H. Dodds, H. Southam, and P. McPharlin, ibid., CLXV_ (1933), 
15; and by C. Brooking, p. 32. 

Baker, C. H. Collins. British painting. London: Medici Society, 
1933. Pp. xxxvi+319 and 140 Plates. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 4, 1934, p. 9, and in leading article, Jan. 11, 1934, pp. 
17-18. 

Becker, Carl L. The heavenly city of the eighteenth century philoso- 
phers. New Haven: Yale University press, 1932. Cf. PQ, XII, 
104. 

Rev. by Marjorie S. Harris in Journal of Philosophy, XXX (1933), 190-93; 
by Adrian Coates in Philosophy, VIII (1933), 495-96; by Ira O. Wade in JMH, 
V (1933), 233-35; by J. Salwyn Schapiro in Nation, CXXXVI (1933), 23. 

The unifying theme of the four lectures contained in this skillfully written 
and witty little book is that in the transition from the “world pattern” of the 
thirteenth century to that of the twentieth, the eighteenth-century philosophes, in 
spite of their revolt against revealed religion, are in reality much closer in general 
outlook to Dante and Thomas Aquinas than they are to Einstein and H. G. 
Wells. If the more advanced among them by “following reason” were led to the 
verge of atheism, it is possible to say of the majority that they “demolished the 
Heavenly City of St. Augustine only to rebuild it with more up-to-date ma- 
terials.” “They had put off the fear of God, but maintained a respectful attitude 
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toward the Deity. They ridiculed the idea that the universe had been cre- 
ated in six days, but still believed it to be a beautifully articulated machine 
designed by the Supreme Being according to a rational plan as an abiding place 
for mankind. . . . They renounced the authority of church and Bible, but 
exhibited a naive faith in the authority of nature and reason. . . . They denied 
that miracles ever happened, but believed in the perfectibility of the human 
race” (pp. 30-31). 

From Becker’s thesis as thus stated it is not likely that any one will seri- 
ously dissent; the difficulty is with his treatment of the details. And here he 
is handicapped to begin with by an inadequate command of the general in- 
tellectual tradition which the eighteenth century inherited from antiquity and 
the Middle Ages. Otherwise he would scarcely have allowed himself to im- 
ply, as he appears to do in one place (pp. 55-57), that the a posteriori argu- 
ment for the existence of God from the evidences of design in nature—Aquinas’ 
“quinta via”’—was a novelty in the Enlightenment, “the result, as everyone 
knows, of the scientific discoveries of the seventeenth century.” Nor would 
he have said of the Summa theologica (p. 67) that St. Thomas “had written 
twenty volumes . .. to say that it was really right that things should be 
wrong, God only knows why”! Nor would it have occurred to him to comment 
on Rousseau’s certainly not un-Aristotelian insistence on the necessity of distin- 
guishing between “the variety in human nature and that which is essential to it” 
by saying (p. 87): “Thus, the innate ideas which Locke had so politely dis- 
missed by way of the hall door had to be surreptitiously brought back again 
through the kitchen window: the soul that Cartesian logic had eliminated from 
the individual had to be discovered in humanity” (what Rousseau’s statement 
has to do with “innate ideas” I do not see; as to Descartes’ alleged elimina- 
tion of the soul, cf., inter alia, the Discours de la méthode, ed. Gilson, pp. 
33, 59-60, 165-67, 307-12, 430-38). 

Unfortunately he is equally reckless in dealing with some of the writers 
whom his special purpose in his lectures should have induced him to read 
with more than ordinary care. Galileo and Locke are instances in point. It 
is difficult to understand how one familiar with the Dialogues concerning two 
new sciences could have written of Galileo’s theory and practice of “the sci- 
entific method” in the crudely Baconian terms that Becker uses on pages 20-21. 
And it is no less hard to conceive how any one with the text of the Essay 
concerning human understanding before him could have asserted, as Becker 
does on pages 64-65, that what Locks aimed at in his attack on innate ideas 
was no doubt “the Christian doctrine of total depravity, a black, spreading 
cloud which for centuries had depressed the human spirit’; or how he could 
have imputed to that philosopher without qualification the belief (see pp. 
64-66) that man’s mind owes “nothing to inheritance” but “everything to en- 
vironment, to the sensations that flowed in upon it from the outer world,” so 
that “all that man does and thinks, all that he has ever done or thought, 
must be . . . in accord with the laws of nature and of nature’s God” (on the 
other hand, see Essay, I, iii, 3, 13; II, i, 3-5; and the correspondence with 
the Bishop of Worcester). 

This occasional distortion of the meaning of individual writers is less dis- 
tressing, however, than the obscurity and confusion in which Becker frequently 
involves his exposition when he is characterizing movements of thought. These 
traits are especially evident in his second and third lectures (on “The laws of 
nature and of nature’s God” and “The new history: philosophy teaching by 
example,” respectively), and they are attributable, in great part, to a failure 
to recognize how dangerously multivocal were many of the crucial terms in 
which the “philosophers” were accustomed to express their ideas. To take over 
into one’s own writing such systematically ambiguous words as “reason,” or 
“nature” (“natural law,” “law of nature,” “harmony with nature”), or “good- 
ness” (“nature is good”), without first having explored analytically the whole 
range of their possible and actual connotations, is to court inevitable disaster 
when one attempts to deal with conflicts or transitions of thought in which 
their meanings are involved. It is not apparent that Becker has seen the 
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necessity of any such preliminary discrimination of terms, and the result is that 
the pages in which he treats of the appeal to nature (pp. 51-69, 86), of the at- 
tempts to solve the problem of evil (pp. 66-69), and of what he calls the 
“strategic retreat from the advanced position occupied by abstract reason” (pp. 
77-88, 108) must certainly appear at times, to readers familiar with any con- 
siderable number of the relevant texts, little short of unintelligible. 

There are, fortunately, many passages in the book to which none of these 
strictures apply. The description of the general temper of the “philosophers” 
(pp. 33-46), the characterization of the principal eighteenth-century historians 
(pp. 88-118), much at least of the final chapter on the idea of progress—these 
can be read with general approval for their content and with a satisfaction in 
Becker’s prose style that is unalloyed by considerations of exegesis or termin- 
ology.—R. S. C. 

Black, F. G. “The technique of letter fiction from 1740 to 1800.” 


Harvard studies and notes in philology and literature, XV (1933), 
291-312. 

Blake, Ralph M. “Sir Isaac Newton’s theory of scientific method.” 
Philosophical review, XLII (1933), 453-86. 

Of value to students interested in the scepsis scientifica of the seventeenth 
century and later. Blake thinks that the only other man of the period who 
frankly abandoned “the possibility for natural science of any absolute certi- 
tude and finality” was Christian Huygens (p. 454). But Newton was not so 


isolated in his thought as this statement implies, and it is somewhat strange 
that Blake should overlook such men as Glanvill, Boyle, and others of the Royal 


Society. 

Bond, Richmond P. English burlesque poetry, 1700-1750. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University press, 1932. Cf. PQ, XII, 104. 
Rev. in TLS, Feb. 9, 1933, p. 89; by George Kitchin in MLR, XXVIII (1933), 

527-28; by B. V. Crawford in PQ, XII (1933), 316-17. 


Boswell, Eleanore. The Restoration court stage. Cambridge: Harvard 
University press, 1932. Cf. PQ, XII, 104. 
Rev. by Harold N. Hillebrand in JEGP, XXXII (1933), 241-43; by Allar- 
dyce Nicoll in MLN, XLVIII (1933), 193-95; by W. J. Lawrence in MLR, 
XXVIII (133), 101-04. 


Boulton, Sir Harold. Prince Charlie in song. London: Geoffrey Bles, 
1933. 
A collection of Jacobite songs. 
Brinkley, Roberta Florence. Arthurian legend in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins press, 1932. Cf. PQ, XI, 


104. 
Rev. by J. J. Parry in MLN, XLVIII (1933), 267-68; by A. G. van Kranen- 
donk in English studies, XV (1933), 69-71. 
Budd, F. E. “Four unrecorded plays.” TLS, June 22, 1933, p. 428. 
Cassirer, Ernst. Die Platonische Renaissance in England und die 
Schule von Cambridge. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1932. Cf. PQ, 
XII, 104. 
Rev. by P. Meissner in ES, LXVII (1933), 438-41. 
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Cassirer, Ernst. “Shaftesbury und die Renaissance des Platonismus 
in England.” Vortradge, Bibliothek Warburg, 1930-1931, pp. 136- 
55. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1932. 

Crean, P. J. “Footlights.” NV & Q, CLXIV (1933), 61-62. 

Footlights were introduced into theatres in 1765-66. 

Cundall, H. M. “Drawings at Windsor Castle.” Connoisseur, XCI 
(1933), 353-60; XCII (1933), 3-12, 75-84, 145-50. 

Dobrée, Bonamy. As their friends saw them: biographical conversa- 
tions. London: Jonathan Cape, 1933. Pp. 154. 

Draper, J. W. “The rise of English neo-classicism.” RAA, X (1933), 
399-409. 

Edmunds, J. M. “An example of early sentimentalism.” MLN, 
XLVIITI (1933), 94-97. 

Sentimental touches in The Spanish Wives (1696), by Mary Griffith Pix. 

Ellehauge, Martin. English Restoration drama. Its relation to past 
English and past and contemporary French drama; from Jonson via 
Moliére to Congreve. Copenhagen: Levin og Munksgaard; Lon- 
don: Williams and Norgate, 1933. Pp. 322. 

Rev. in TLS, June 22, 429. 

Emsley, Bert. “James Buchanan and the eighteenth century regulation 
of English usage.” PMLA, XLVIIT (1933), 1154-66. 

Engel, C. E. “Echo de la Révocation dans les Théatres anglais.” 
Bulletin de la Société de Vhistoire du Protestantisme francais, 
LXXXI (1932), 278-85. 

Gregory, Joshua C. “Cudworth and Descartes.” Philosophy, VIII 
(1933), 454-67. 


Hamm, Victor Michael. “The imagination in English neo-classical 
thought and literature (c. 1650-1780).” Harvard University sum- 
marics of theses, 1932, pp. 251-54. 


Harder, J. H. Observations on some tendencies of sentiment and 
ethics in minor poetry and essay in the eighteenth century until 
the execution of Dr. W. Dodd in 1777. Amsterdam: Drukkerij 
Portielje, 1933. Pp. 320. 

Harris, Robert Brice. “The beast in English satire from Spenser to 


John Gay.” Harvard University summaries of theses, 1932, pp. 
254-57. 


Harrison, Charles Trawick. “The ancient atomists and English hu- 
manism of the seventeenth century.” Harvard University sum- 
maries of theses, 1932, pp. 257-59. 
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Harrison, Charles T. “Bacon, Hobbes, Boyle, and the ancient atom- 
ists.” Harvard studies and notes in philology and literature, XV 


(1933), 191-218. 


In this carefully prepared article Harrison arrives at conclusions somewhat 
different from those of the standard histories of philosophy regarding the relations 
of Bacon, Hobbes, and Boyle to ancient atomic thought. In spite of Bacon’s 
repudiation of atomism in Novum Organum (II, viii), Harrison maintains that 
in other passages he accepts it, and that Bacon’s whole conception of matter 
suggests the influence of Lucretius. As for Hobbes, “a cursory examination will 
show that those who denounced Hobbes’s great triology as Epicurean were 
hardly less right in their interpretation of significance than wrong in their 
scholarship” (p. 200). “Hobbes is completely un-Epicurean in his conception of 
matter” (p. 202). On the other hand, in a “limited sense” it is “proper to 
refer to Boyle as an Epicurean: the whole basis of his description of matter, 
its properties, and its functions is Epicurean atomism” (p. 214). 


Although these challenging conclusions are presented with an abundance of 
documentation, they suffer from a certain distortion in the author’s treatment 
of them. In its phrasing the article goes far beyond the atomism which the 
title announces, and throughout there is a tendency to confuse atomism with Epi- 
cureanism in general—whereby Boyle becomes an Epicurean—and to assume 
that the atomic theory is the essential doctrine of Epicureanism—whereby 
Hobbes, due to his lack of interest in atoms, is excluded from the fold . But 
it is too late now to give such a limited meaning to “Epicurean.” Moreover, 
there are atomisms and atomisms. Harrison seems to set up the Lucretian 
atomism as the standard and to treat the scientific speculations of the seventeenth 
century as if they were merely the literary echo of Democritus and Lucretius. 
Any account of the atomism of Bacon, Hobbes, Gassendi, Boyle, Descartes and 
Newton must take into consideration the rapid advances in mathematics and 
physics in the seventeenth century and the inevitable effects of these on any 
theory of the constitution of matter. The Epicureanism of a learned scientist 
of the seventeenth century must therefore be Epicureanism with a difference, 
and this difference is of even greater significance to the historian of thought 
than any similarity of literary pattern with Lucretius. 

Particularly in the case of Boyle, Harrison obscures these vital differences. 
Not that he entirely ignores them, but he refuses to treat them as important. 
“Boyle,” he says, “finds only one fault with the equipment of Epicurus and 
Lucretius in their study of nature, and that is the ignorance of mathematics . . .” 
(p. 214). But it was the application of mathematics to physics and astronomy 
that had sent the idea of the accidental dance of the atoms to scientific limbo. 
Of course Boyle was out of sympathy with the whole materialistic tendency 
of Epicurean thought; and consequently his whole conception of matter and 
motion was profoundly influenced by problems utterly foreign to the philosophy 
of Epicurus and Lucretius. Boyle, for instance, found it much more difficult than 
Harrison would have us believe (p. 215) to accept the Epicurean doctrine 
of the “congenite motion of atoms,’’ which would tend to eliminate God from 
the cosmic process (see Works, 5 vols., 1744, II, 460-61 and III, 450). 


The atomism of the seventeenth century can be explained and described 
satisfactorily only when related to the complex currents and cross-currents of sci- 
entific discovery and speculation in the seventeenth century. Among the authori- 
ties in this field, not the least is E. A. Burtt, who remarks, in his Metaphysical 
Foundations of Modern Physical Science (p. 167), that the atoms are “portrayed 
by Boyle, in spite of Gassendi’s revival of Epicureanism, in essentially Cartesian 
terms.” Whether or not Burtt is correct, his contention is one which Harrison 
should have investigated; and the problem which thus presents itself illustrates 
very well that the student of Boyle can not be sure of his conclusions unless he 
has surveyed the scientific thought of Boyle’s contemporaries. 
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Harvey-Jellie, W. Le thédtre classique en Angleterre. Montreal: Li- 
brairie Beauchemin, 1933. 

Hecht, H. 7. Percy, R. Wood und J. D. Michaelis. Ein Beitrag zur 
Literaturgeschichte der Genieperiode. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 
1933. Pp. 94. 

Hecht, J. Der heroische Frauentyp im Restaurationsdrama. Leipzig 
dissertation, 1932. Pp. 141. 

Hind, A. M. “Studies in English engraving.” Connoisseur, XCI 
(1933), 74-80, 223-33, 363-74; XCII (1933), 92-105, 215-27, 
382-91. 

Valuable studies, with many reproductions, of English art in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

Historic occasions in Westminster Abbey. Memorable sermons from 
1662 onwards, selected by Archdeacon Vernon F. Storr and Dr. 
Jocelyn Perkins. London: Skeffington, 1933. 


Hooker, E. N. “Herrick and the song-books.” TLS, March 2, 1933, 
p. 147. Cf. corr. by Norman Ault, April 20, p. 276; by E. N. 
Hooker, June 1, p. 380; and by Norman Ault, June 22, p. 428. 

Jackson, Alfred. “Play notices from the Burney newspapers, 1700- 
1703.” PMLA, XLVIII (1933), 815-49. 


King, C. Harold. “George Whitefield: dramatic evangelist.” Quarter- 
ly journal of speech, XIX (1933), 165-75. 

Lieser, P. Die englische Ode im Zeitalter des Klassizismus. Bonn 
dissertation, 1932. Pp. 102. 


Lovejoy, Arthur O. ‘“Monboddo and Rousseau.’ MP, XXX (1933), 
275-96. 

Monboddo’s so-called “primitivism” is only a part of a larger group of ideas 
which issue in a conception of biological and sociological evolution. 

Lovejoy, Arthur O. “The Chinese origin of a Romanticism.” JEGP, 
XXXIT (1933), 1-20. 

The influence of Chinese art on irregularity and informality in the eighteenth 
century, particularly in gardening. Lovejoy emphasizes the importance of Tem- 
ple’s essay Upon the Gardens of Epicurus. 

Mackenzie, Agnes Mure. An historical survey of Scottish literature to 
1714. London: MacLehose, 1933. Pp. viii+-253. 
Rev. in TLS, May 25, 1933, p. 360. 


McKillop, Alan Dugald. “A critic of 1741 on early poetry.” SP, 
XXX (1933), 504-21. 


Ina volume entitled The Polite Correspondence McKillop has found some ex- 
tended discussion of such topics as Saxon, Welsh, and Danish poetry, with, of 
course, some reference to primitive poetry in general. 
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McLachlan, H. The Unitarian movement in the religious life of Eng- 
land. its contribution to thought and learning, 1700-1900. Lon- 
don: Allen and Unwin, 1933. Vol. I. 

McPeek, James Andrew Scarborough. “The influence of Catullus on 
English literature to 1700.” Harvard University summaries of 
theses, 1932, pp. 264-67. 

Matthews, W. “Two notes upon seventeenth century pronunciation.” 
JEGP, XXXII (1933), 296-300. 

Praz, M. “II dramma inglese delle Restaurazione e i suoi aspetti 
preromantici.” La Cultura, XII (1933). 

Praz, M. “Restoration drama.” English studies, XV (1933), 1-14. 

Read, Allen Walker, “British recognition of American speech in the 
eighteenth century.” Dialect notes, VI (1933), 313-34. 

Read, Allen Walker. “The comment of British travelers on early 
American terms relating to agriculture.” Agricultural history, 
VIT (1933), 99-109. 

Rose, Ruth O. “Poetic hero-worship in the late eighteenth century. 
PMLA, XLVIIL (1933), 1182-1202. 

Ross, Julian L. “Dramatist versus audience in the early eighteenth 
century.” PQ, XII (1933), 73-81. 

Rothenstein, John. An introduction to English painting. London: 
Cassell, 1933. Pp. xii+-217. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 14, 1933, p. 893. 

Santayana, George. Some turns of thought in modern philosophy. 
Cambridge: University press, 1933. 

Contains an essay on “Locke and the frontiers of common sense.” 

Sharp, Robert Lathrop. ‘The revolt against Metaphysical poetry: a 
study in the development of neo-classicism in England.” Har- 
vard University summaries of theses, 1932, pp. 278-81. 

Sickels, Eleanor M. The gloomy egoist: moods and themes of melan- 
choly from Gray to Keats. New York: Columbia University 

press, 1932. Pp. x-+456. 
Rev. by Paul Van Tieghem in MP, XXXI (1933), 213-17. 

Singer, Godfrey Frank. The epistolary novel. Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania press; London: Milford, 1933. Pp. ix+266. 

Stearns, Bertha Monica. “Early English periodicals for ladies.” 
PMLA, XLVIII (1933) ,38-60. 

Strachey, Lytton. Characters and commentaries. London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1933. Pp. xi+320. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 2, 1933, p. 746. 
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Stroup, T. B. “Philosophy and drama.” TLS, Jan. 19, 1933, p. 40. 
Philosophical ideas in plays by Southerne and Howard. 
Sutherland, J. R. “Shakespeare’s imitators in the eighteenth cen- 
tury.” MLR, XXVIII (1933), 21-36. 
Underwood, Eric G. A short history of English painting. London: 
Faber and Faber, 1933. Pp. xiii+-264. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 14, 1933, p. 893. 
Underwood, Eric G. A short history of English sculpture. London: 
Faber and Faber, 1933. Pp. xiv+192. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 18, 1934, p. 43. 
Warner, James H. “The reaction in eighteenth century England to 
Rousseau’s two Discours.” PMLA, XLVIII (1933), 471-87. 


An informing and illuminating article on an important subject which has been 
greatly in need of scholarly investigation. 


Weisbach, Werner. “Die klassische Ideologie: Ihre Entstehung und 
ihre Ausbreitung in den kiinstlerischen Vorstellungen der Neu- 
zeit.’ DVLG XI (1933), 559-91. 


An important study of the esthetics of the Classical age by an eminent his- 
torian of the art of the period. It deals primarily with the arts, but for that 
very reason provides the student of literature with a valuable perspective for 
viewing his own subject. 


Wilenski, R. H. English painting. London: Faber and Faber, 1933. 
Pp. 303 and 160 plates. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 14, 1933, p. 893. 
Williamson, George. ‘The Restoration revolt against enthusiasm.” 
SP, XXX (1933), 571-603. 


The main theme of this article, as Williamson himself points out, is not new, 
but it is worked out with a somewhat new emphasis and with much interesting 
documentation. I remain sceptical regarding Williamson’s large claims for the 
influence of Hobbes on the theories of literary style and language in the sev- 
enteenth century (pp. 591-96); something more than resemblances in general ideas 
is needed to demonstrate that Samuel Parker and Sprat ever championed ideas 
which at that time could be identified as peculiarly Hobbesian. 


Wind, Edgar. “Humanitiatsidee und heroisiertes Portrat in der en- 
glischen Kultur des 18. Jahrhunderts.” Vortrége Bibliothek War- 
burg, 1930-1931. Pp. 156-229. Leipzig: Teubner, 1932. 

Wood, Frederick T. “The Merchant of Venice in the eighteenth cen- 
tury.” English studies, XV (1933), 209-18. 

Wood, Frederick T. “Sentimental comedy in the eighteenth century, 
II.” Neophilologus, XVIII (1933), 281-89. 

Woods, Charles B. “Captain B ’s play.” Harvard studies and 
notes in philology and literature, XV (1933), 243-55. 


On The Modish Couple (1732), attributed at the time to Charles Boden. 
Woods presents reasons for thinking it was written by Lord Hervey. The article 
throws some interesting light on political and social life of the time. 
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The parochial churches of Sir Christopher Wren, 1666-1718, Part I. 
Oxford: Printed for the Wren Society at the University press, 
1933. 

Wright, Herbert G. “An unpublished manuscript by Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury entitled Religio Laici.” MLR, XXVIII (1933), 295- 
307. 

Wright, Reginald W. M. “The city of Bath and its prints.” Print 
collector’s quarterly, XX (1933), 187-210. 

The Wits, or Sport upon Sport. Edited by John James Elson. Ithaca: 
Cornell University press; London: Milford, 1932. Pp. viii+-440. 

Rev. by W. J. Lawrence in MLR, XXVIII (1933), 254-58. 

Wyld, Henry Cecil. Some aspects of the diction of English poetry. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1933. Pp. 72. 

Zeller, Hildegard. Die Ich-erzdhlung im englischen Roman. (Sprache 
und Kultur der Germanisch-Romanischen Volker. A. Anglistische 
Reihe, XIV.) Breslau: Priebatsch, 1933. Pp. 99. 


IV. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS. 
Joseph Addison 


Scott, R. McNair. “An aspect of Addison and Steele.” LA, XXVII 
(1933), 524-29. 

Taylor, Louise B. ‘‘Notes on an unpublished letter of Addison.” 
& Q, CLXIV (1933), 128-30. 


Jane Austen 


Jane Austen’s letters. Collected and edited by R. W. Chapman. Ox- 

ford: Clarendon press, 1932. 2 vols. Cf. PQ,-XIT, 110. 
Rev. by Ethel Sidgwick in RES, IX (1933), 238-40. 

“Letters of Jane Austen.” Corr. by Abby L. Tallmadge in TLS, 
Jan. 19, 1933, p. 40 and Apr. 13, p. 261; by Ruth C. Koch, 
John Howard Birss and Thomas Ollive Mabbott, July 13, p. 
480; by R. W. Chapman, July 20, p. 496. 


Volume the first. Oxford: Clarendon press, 1933. Pp. ix-+140. 
Rev. in TLS, June 22, 1933, p. 425, by John Sparrow in Bodleian quarterly 
record, VII (1933), 298-99; by Helen MacAfee in Yale review, XXIII (1933); 


192-94. 
Juvenilia from a manuscript in the Bodleian. 
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Butler, E. M. “Mansfield Park and Kotzebue’s Lovers’ Vows.” 
MLR, XXVIII (1933), 326-37. 


The author contends that “Mansfield Park is nothing more nor less than 
Lovers’ Vows translated into terms of real life with the moral standard sub- 
verted by Kotzebue neatly re-inverted.” The article would have been more 
convincing if the author had pursued the argument a little less relentlessly, with 
less cleverness and more tact. Cf. Reitzel’s article below. 


Chapman, R. W. “Jane Austen’s library.”” Book-collector’s quarterly, 
no. xi (1933), 28-32. 

Reitzel, William. “Mansfield Park and Lovers’ Vows.” RES, IX 
(1933), 451-56. 


Kotzebue’s play, adapted by Mrs. Inchbald, was regarded as dangerously revo- 
lutionary; hence the reactions to it as presented in Jane Austen’s novel. 


William Beckford 
Brulé, A. “Une visite a Fonthill en 1792.” RAA, X (1933), 33-42. 


Aphra Behn 
Harris, Brice. “Aphra Behn’s Bajazet to Gloriana.” TLS, Feb. 9, 
1933, p. 92. 


Jeremy Bentham 
Stocks, J. L. Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832). The Samuel Hall ora- 
tion for 1933. Manchester: University press, 1933. Pp. 27. 


George Berkeley 
Hicks, G. Dawes. Berkeley. London: Ernest Benn, 1932. Cf. PQ, 
XII, 111. 


Rev. in TLS, Jan. 12, 1933, p. 16, by N. Kemp Smith in Mind, XLII (1933). 
358-64. 


William Blake 
Seconds livres prophétiques. Traduits de Anglais avec une intro- 
duction par Pierre Berger. Paris: Rieder, 1933. 
Rev. in TLS, June 1, 1933, p. 376. _ 
Clutton-Brock, Alan. Blake. (Great Lives series.) London: Duck- 
worth, 1933. Pp. 140. 
Rev. in TLS, August 24, 1933, p. 558. 
M[abbott], T[homas] Ofllive]. “The text of Blake’s 4 Fairy stepd 
upon my knee.” N & Q, CLXIV (1933), 388-89. 
Comment by Geoffrey Keynes, ibid., CLXV (1933), 302. 
Mabbott, Thomas Ollive. “Blake’s American fame.” TLS, Feb. 23, 
1933, p. 127. 
Mabbott, Thomas Ollive. “More American references to Blake before 
1863.” MLN, XLVII (1932), 87-88. 
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Mabbott, Thomas Ollive. ‘More early American publications of 
Blake.” N & Q, CLXV (1933), 279. 
Murry, J. Middleton. William Blake. London: Jonathan Cape, 1933. 


Pp. 380. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 26, 1933, p. 727, by R. A. Scott-James in Spectator, Sept. 29, 
1933, p. 412. 
Rhodes, S. A. “William Blake and Pierre Jean Jouve.” Romanic 
review, XXIV (1933), 147-49. 
Smith, J.C. “A Blake head-piece.” TLS, Apr. 20, 1933, p. 276. 


James Boswell 
Private papers of James Boswell from Malahide Castle in the collec- 
tion of Lt-Colonel Ralph Heyward Isham. Prepared for the press 
by Geoffrey Scott and Frederick A. Pottle. New York: Privately 
printed, 1933. Volumes XVII-XVIII. 


These volumes contain Boswell’s Journal for the years 1786-1794 and a con- 
siderable number of letters to Mrs. Boswell and others. They bring to a con- 
clusion the publication of the Boswell papers owned by Colonel Isham. 


Life of Johnson. With an introduction by Chauncey Brewster Tinker. 
New York: Oxford University press, 1933. Pp. xviiit+1384. 
Foster, Finley. ‘“Piozzian rhymes.” TLS, March 30, 1933 p, 230. 

Ct. comment by E. K. Willing-Denton, ibid., Apr. 20, p. 276. 

Kirwan, H. N. “The Boswell supplement.” LA/, XXVII (1933), 
331-40. 

Vulliamy, C. E. James Boswell. London: Geoffrey Biles; New York: 
Scribners, 1932. Cf. PQ, XII, 112. 

Rev. by Hugh Kingsmill in English review, LVI (1933), 340-43; by Yvonne 
Firench in LM, XXVII (1933), 276-78; by Joseph Wood Krutch in Nation 
(New York), CXXXVI (1933), 377; by Matthew Josephson in New Republic, 
LXXVI (1933), 80-81. 


Willing-Denton, E. K. “Boswell and the copyright of the Life.” TLS, 
Dec. 1, 1932, p. 923. 


Samuel Bovyse 
Griffith, R. H. “Boyse’s Albion’s Triumph.” University of Texas 
studies in English, no. xiii (1933), 84-94. 
Discussion of authorship and reprint of the poem. 
Edmund Burke 


Bryant, Donald G. “Edmund Burke on oratory.” Quarterly journal 
of speech, XTX (1933), 1-18. 
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Charles and Fanny Burney 
The Trial of Midas the Second. An account of Burney’s unpublished 
satire on Hawkins’s History of Music in the John Rylands Li- 
brary. Manchester: University press, 1933. Pp. 11. 
Reprinted from the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library. 
Overman, Dr. A. A. An investigation into the character of Fanny 
Burney. Amsterdam: H. T. Paris, 1933. Pp. 221. 
Notice in TLS, Sept. 28, 1933, p. 656; rev. by F. T. Wood in English studies, 
XV (1933), 200-202. 
Robert Burns 
Carswell, Catherine. Robert Burns. (Great Lives series.) London: 
Duckworth, 1933. Pp. 142. 
Ferguson, J. DeL. “Burns and Jenny Clow.” MLN, XLVIIL (1933), 
168-72. 
Ross, John D. The story of the Kilmarnock Burns. Stirling: Eneas 
MacKay, 1933. Pp. 96. 


Samuel Butler 
Gibson, Dan. “Samuel Butler.” Seventeenth century studies by mem- 
bers of the Graduate, School, University of Cincinnati. Edited 
by Robert Shafer. Pp. 279-335. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity press, for the University of Cincinnati, 1933. 
An essay on Butler's ideas on society and morals, the state, the church, sci- 
ence, and literary criticism. 
Quintana, R. “The Butler-Oxenden correspondence.” J/ZN, XLVIIT 
(1933), 1-11. 
Publication of a hitherto-unknown letter from Butler, dated 1662, dealing 


specifically with the composition of Hudibras. An important article. Cf. cor- 
rection by author in same journal, p. 486. 


Henry Carey 
Wood, Frederick T. “Henry Carey’s Betty.” RES, IX (1933), 64-66 


The lost play, Betty, or the Country Bumpkins, Wood thinks, was a re- 
worked version of the earlier Hanging and Marriage. 


Charles Churchill 
The Poems of Charles Churchill. Edited by James Laver. London: 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1933. 2 vols. Pp. 1-210 and 211-466. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 9, 1933, p. 769; by G[raham] G[reene] in Spectator, Nov. 
17, 1933, p. 711. 

These expensive volumes are evidently aimed primarily to appeal to the book- 
collector. Their claim upon the attention of the scholar lies only in their ex- 
tensive annotations, many of which, however, seem quite unnecessary. One won- 
ders what reader of Churchill would need to have James Quin (p. 41) or David 
Garrick (p. 45) identified by half-page biographies. Such familiar classical 
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allusions as Dodona’s oaks and the three-legged stool of the oracle at Delphi are 
carefully explained (p. 75). The introduction gives a brief biography based 
partially on unpublished letters in the British Museum, but is neither critical 
in method nor final in treatment. Laver has ignored, to the detriment of his 
own work, the easily accessible articles on Churchill by the American scholar, 
Joseph M. Beatty. It seems impossible, for instance, to reconcile Laver’s ac- 
count of Churchill’s movements in the late summer and autumn of 1763 with that 
of Beatty, especially with the notices quoted by Beatty from contemporary 
newspapers (see PMLA, XXXV, 1920, 239-42). One wonders why Laver did not 
consult the newspapers on his own initiative instead of being content to com- 


pile from the obvious sources. 
Butterfield, L. H. “Charles Churchill and A Fragment of an Epic 
Poem.” Harvard Studies and notes in philology and literature, 


XV (1933), 313-27. 
A convincing argument for the inclusion of this “fragment” in the Churchill 
canon. It is not printed by Laver ‘in the edition noticed above. 


Colley Cibber 
Griffith, R. H. “A ‘Wildfrau story’ in a Cibber play.” PQ, XII 
(1933), 298-302. 
William Collins 
Wilmsiurst, W. L. “Signatures of Collins.” TLS, Feb. 9, 1933, p. 92. 


William Congreve 
The Way of the World. Edited with an introduction and explanatory 
notes by W. P. Barrett. London: Dent, 1933. Pp. xii+145. 
(Temple dramatists.) 
Hodges, John C. “The ballad in Congreve’s Love for Love.” PMLA, 
XLVIII (1933), 953-54. 


Abraham Cowley 
Wallerstein, R. “Cowley as a man of letters.” Transactions of the 
Wisconsin Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, XXVII (1932), 
127-40. 
William Cowper 
Selections from Cowper. Edited with an introduction by Lord David 
Cecil. London: Methuen, 1933. Pp. viii+-180. 


George Crabbe 


George Crabbe, an anthology. Edited by F. L. Lucas. Cambridge: 
University press, 1933. Pp. xxxii+228. 

The life of George Crabbe by his son. Edited with an introduction 
by E. M. Forster. (World’s classics.) Oxford: University press; 
London: Milford, 1933. Pp. xxiv4+-324. 
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Evans, J. H. The poems of George Crabbe: a literary and historical 
study. London: Sheldon press, 1933. Pp. xv-+208. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 18, 1934, p. 41. 
Richards, Frank. ‘George Crabbe.” London quarterly and Holborn 
review, 1933, pp. 38-47. 


Daniel Defoe 


Burch, C. E. “British criticism of Defoe as a novelist, 1719-1860.” 
ES, LXVII (1932), 178-98. 

Fletcher, Edward G. ‘Some University of Texas copies of Robinson 
Crusoe.” N & Q, CLXIV (1933), 4-5. 

Hatfield, Theodore M. “Moll Flanders in Germany.” JEGP, XXXII 
(1933), 51-65. 

Moore, J. R. “Defoe, Robin and Crusoe.” N & Q, CLXIV (1933), 
26. 

Sutherland, James R. “Some early troubles of Daniel Defoe.” RES, 
IX (1933), 275-90. 


Important biographical information derived from the Chancery Records in 
the Public Record Office. 


Wright, Thomas. The life of Daniel Defoe. London: C. J. Farn- 
combe, 1931. Cf. PQ, XI, 192. 
Rev. by A. W. Secord in JEGP XXXII (1933), 416-17. 


John Dryden 


The Best of Dryden. Edited with an introduction and notes by Louis 
I. Bredvold. New York: Thomas Nelson, 1933. Pp. xliv-+-572. 


Bredvold, Louis I. “Notes on John Dryden’s pension.” MP, XXX 
(1933), 267-74. 


Burrows, D. Relation of Dryden’s serious plays and dramatic criti- 
cism to contemporary French literature. Urbana: University of 
Illinois abstract of thesis, 1933. Pp. 19. 


Fletcher, C. R. L. “A Dryden allusion.” TLS, Feb. 9, 1933, p. 92. 


Cf. corr. by Hibernicus and L. R. M. Strachan, ibid., Feb. 16, p. 108, and by 
Edwin Nungezer, Nov. 2, p. 751. 


Hollis, Christopher. Dryden. London: Duckworth, 1933. Pp. 224. 


Rev. in TLS, May 11, 1933, p. 326. 

_As the publishers state on the jacket of this volume, there is need for a new 
biography of Dryden; but Hollis’s book is not the kind that is needed. Its 
abundance of errors in even the most elementary matters can only be explained 
as due to a fertile combination of haste and ignorance. C. Montague Summers 
appears in the bibliography as “Somers.” On page 95 Hollis opines that Dryden 
was “about the age of forty” in 1682. On pp. 23-24 he speaks of some “occa- 
sional political pieces” by Dryden in the years up to 1665, rather to the mysti- 
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fication of the reader; when he ventures to mention two of these pieces the 
mystery is at least partially cleared up: “one on the victory gained by the Duke 
of York over the Dutch fleet in June, 1665, another to the Duchess of York.” 
Unless I am much ,mistaken, Hollis has here simply mis-construed his table of 
contents and made two poems out of the title Verses to Her Highness the Dutchess 
on the Memorable Victory gained by the Duke against the Hollanders, June the 
3rd, 1665, printed in the prefatory letter to Annus Mirabilis. This discovery 
gives us a clue as to how!Hollis went about his work. He has not been aware of 
Professor Allardyce Nicoll’s volume on the drama of the period of Dryden; had 
he consulted it he could have saved himself from much loose statement. He 
rarely gives the correct ‘date for Dryden’s plays, though sometimes the excuse 
may be made that Hollis is not sure whether he is speaking of the first per- 
formance or of the first printing of the play. The burning of the Theatre Royal 
on January 25, 1672, is advanced by Hollis to somewhere in 1670 (p. 57). In the 
management of the two theatres Davenant and Killigrew are made to exchange 
places (p. 25). Hollis is charming on the subject of Dryden’s marriage: ‘“Suc- 
cess in The Indian Emperor was followed, as literary people’s first success so fre- 
quently is, by matrimony” (p. 29); and “Dryden did not venture to ask Lady 
Elizabeth’s hand until he had already written the most popular play of the day 
and until he was on the threshold of the laureateship” (p. 33). Now Dryden was 
married on December 1, 1663; The Indian Emperor, as Hollis himself remarks, 
was performed in 1665; and Dryden could hardly be described as standing in 
1663 on the threshold of the laureateship, inasmuch as Davenant did not die un- 
til 1668. On page 58 the Session of the Poets is assigned—of all things!—to 
Dryden, and on page 76 to Rochester; Hollis of course knows nothing about the 
arguments of Professor Roswell G. Ham for assigning this effusion to Settle 
(Otway and Lee, pp. 109-11). But the depth of Hollis’s erudition and the acute- 
ness of his critical faculties can perhaps best be seen in his note on page 100, on 
the dating of MacFlecknoe. He does not believe that the allusion to the poem 
in The Loyal Protestant of Thursday, February 9, 1682, is any evidence of the 
circulation of the poem previous to that date. Those who argue thus, he says, 
pointing particularly at the late Thorn-Drury, “have forgotten that the year then 
began in March.” By simply recollecting this fact, of which he assumes that 
Thorn-Drury was ignorant, he obviates the whole difficulty: “the letter in The 
Loyal Protestant was clearly written in what we should call February, 1683.” 
Unfortunately, Hollis seems not to have thought of verifying this brilliant theory 
by looking at the periodical in question; Thorn-Drury, who first called attention 
to the letter in The Loyal Protestant, definitely stated in his article that it ap- 
pears in the issue of February 9, 1681/2. To close our account of this comedy 
of errors we may note that Hollis gives us an extended quotation from Dryden’s 
letter to the Earl of Rochester, the most famous of his letters, in which he 
asked for more than his quarterly allowance or some small post in the cus- 
toms; and Hollis thinks the whole passage is from the dedication to The Duke 
of Guise (p. 124). The book is an hilarious performance . 


Mann, W. Drydens heroische Tragédien als Ausdruck héfischer 
Barockkuliur in England. Wiirttemberg: Gatzer and Hahre, 1932. 
Pp. iv+72. 

M{[undy], P. D. “Portraits of John Dryden.’ N & QO, CLXIV 


(1933), 423 and CLXV (1933), 194. Corr. by Alfred Sydney 
Lewis and others, ibid., CLXV (1933), 33, 160, 377. 


The songs of John Dryden. Edited by Cyrus Lawrence Day. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University press, 1932. Cf. PO, XII, 115. 


Rev. by Harold Williams in MLR, XXVIII (1933), 523-25; in Criterion, XII 
(1933), 536-37. 
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Thorp, Willard. “A new manuscript version of Dryden’s epilogue to 
Sir Fopling Flutter.” RES, 1X (1933), 198-99. 


John Evelyn 
Ponsonby, Arthur. John Evelyn. London: Heinemann, 1933. Pp. 
xiii+350. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 18, 1934, pp. 33-34. 
Henry Fielding 
Bissell, Frederick Olds. Fielding’s theory of the novel. (Cornell 
studies in English, XXII.) Ithaca: Cornell University press: 
London: Milford, 1933. Pp. xii4-90. 
Notice in 7ZS, August 3, 1933, p. 526. 
Jones, B. Maelor. Henry Fielding, novelist and magistrate. London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1933. Pp. 256. 


Rev. in TLS, July 20, 1933, p. 493; corr. by A. R. Leslie-Melville, ibid., July 
27, p. 512, and by J. Paul de Castro, August 10, p. 537. 


Thornbury, Ethel Margaret. Henry Ficlding’s theory of the comic 
prose epic. Madison: University of Wisconsin, 1931. Cf. PQ, 
XT, 194. 

Rev. by A. W. Secord in JEGP, XXXII (1933), 417-18; by y. R. Sutherland 

in RES, IX (1933), 342-43; by G. Kitchin in MLR, XXVIII (1933), 110-11. 


Edward Gibbon 
McCloy, Shelby T. Gibbon’s antagonism to Christianity. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina press; London: Wiliams and 
Norgate, 1933. Pp. 400. 


Rev. in TLS, April 13, 1933, p. 259; by Preserved Smith in AHR, XXXIX 
(1933), 167-68. 


van de Put, A. “Gibboniana.” TLS, June 15, 1933, p. 412. 
Young, G. M. Gibbon. London: Davies, 1932. Pp. 182. 


Oliver Goldsmith 


Crane, Ronald S. ‘ ‘Oliver Goldsmith, M.B.’” MLN, XLVIIT (1933), 
462-65. 

Points out that he was known as “Dr. Goldsmith” at least as early as 1759; 
the supposition that he assumed the title of “Doctor” for the purposes of his 
literary caregr seems therefore erroneous. 

Crane, R. S., and Friedman, Arthur. “Goldsmith and the Encvyclo- 
pédie.” TLS, May 11, 1933, p. 331. 

Goldsmith’s borrowings. 

Friedman, Arthur. “An essay by Goldsmith in the Lady’s Magazine.” 
MP, XXX (1933), 320-22. 
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Gallaway, W. F. “The sentimentalism of Goldsmith.” PMLA, 
XLVIII (1933), 1167-81. 

Kent, Elizabeth Eaton. Goldsmith and his booksellers. (Cornell 
studies in English, XX.) Ithaca: Cornell University press; Lon- 


don: Milford, 1933. Pp. xiv+122. 
Notice in TLS, Oct. 5, 1933, p. 674; rev. by Caroline F. Tupper in JEGP, 


XXXIII (1934), 152-53. 
Roberts, W. “Goldsmith in France.” TLS, Nov. 30, 1933, p. 855, 
and Dec. 28, p. 921. 
The vogue of Goldsmith’s writings in France. 
Schorer, Mark. “She Stoops to Conquer: a parallel.” MLN, XLVIII 
(1933), 91-94. Cf. corr. by Schorer in same journal, p. 486. 


The parallel is Mrs. Centlivre’s The Man’s Bewitched; the author advances 
this parallel as only a “remarkable coincidence.” 


Seitz, R. W. “Goldsmith and the Annual Register.” MP, XXXI 
(1933), 183-94. 

Tillotson, Arthur. “Dr. Johnson and the Life of Goldsmith.” MLR, 
XXVIIT (1933), 439-43. 


Thomas Gray 
An Elegy written in a country churchyard. The three manuscripts, 
edited by R. Fukuhara and H. Bergen. London: E. Walters and 


G. Miller, 1933. Pp. xiii+39. 
Rev. in TLS, leading article, July 27, 1933, pp. 501-02; corr. by E. E. Kellett, 
August 10, p. 537. 


Hall, Edward B. “The Temple of Tragedy.” TLS, May 18, 1933, p. 
348. 
Jones, W. Powell. “Books owned by Gray.” TLS, June 1, 1933, p. 


380. 
Charles Montague, Earl of Halifax 


Kern, John D. “An unpublished MS. of Charles Montague, Earl of 
Halifax (1661-1715).” JEGP, XXXII (1933), 66-69. 


A British Museum manuscript of 102 folios, a photostat copy of which is in 
the library of the University of Pennsylvania. 
George Savile, Marquis of Halifax 
“George Savile, Marquis of Halifax.” Leading article, TLS, Nov. 9, 


1933, pp. 757-58. 
Phare, E. E. “Note on George Savile, first marquess of Halifax.” 


RES, IX (1933), 62-63. 
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Thomas Hobbes 
Buddeberg, Else. “Hobbes und das Naturrecht.” Revue interna- 
tionale de la théorie du droit, VII (1932), 22-52. 


David Hume 
The Letters of David Hume. Edited by J. Y. T. Greig. Oxford: 
Clarendon press, 1932. 2 vols. Cf. PQ, XII, 117. 


Rev. by N. Kemp Smith in Mind, XLII (1933), 523-28; by Frederick A. Pot- 
tle in Yale review, XXIII (1933), 188-90. 


Laird, John. Hume’s philosophy of human nature. London: Methuen, 
1932. Cf. PQ, XII, 117. 


Rev. by Sterling P. Lamprecht in Journal of Philosophy, XXX (1933), 128-36; 
by C. R. Morris in Mind, XLII (1933), 67-75. 


Laporte, Jean. “Le scepticisme de Hume.” Revue philosophique, 
CXV (1933), 61-127. 

de Michelis, E. “D. Hume e il problema critico della conoscenza 
nella filosofia moderna.” Rivista di filosofia, XXIV (1933), 285- 
309. 

Elizabeth Inchbald 
(See also Jane Austen) 

Joughlin, George Louis. “The life and works of Elizabeth Inchbald.” 

Harvard University summaries of theses, 1932. Pp. 263-64. 


Samuel Johnson 
(See also James Boswell and Thomas Gray) 
Chapman, R. W. “Johnson’s letters.” TLS, Apr. 13, 1933, p. 261. 
Evans, Bergen Baldwin. “Dr. Johnson as a biographer.” Harvard 
University summaries of theses, 1932, pp. 248-51. 
Hooker, E. N. ‘“Johnson’s understanding of Chaucer’s metrics.” 
MLN, XLVIITI (1933), 150-51. 
Ketton-Cremer, R. W. ‘Doctor Messenger Monsey.” LM, XXVIII 
(1933), 240-48. 


New light on the physician of Chelsea Hospital whom Johnson accused of 
talking bawdy. 


Kingsmill, Hugh. Samuel Johnson. London: Barker, 1933. Pp. 291. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 18, 1934, p. 41. 
Reade, A. Lyell. Johnsonian gleanings. Part VI, the Doctor’s life, 
1735-1740. London: Privately printed, 1933. Pp. xi+224. 
a in TLS, May 25, 1933, p. 361; by Paul Meissner in Beiblatt, XLIV (1933), 


3 


Reade, Aleyn Lyell. “Gilbert Walmesley.”” TLS, July 13, 1933, p. 
480. 
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Rendall, Vernon. ‘Johnson and the unlearned.” LM, XXVIII 
(1933), 249-55. 

A paper read to the Johnson Club. 

Reynolds, W. V. “Johnson’s opinions on prose style.” RES, IX 
(1933), 433-46. 

A useful collection of Johnson’s scattered obiter dicta on the qualities to be 
cultivated and the faults to be avoided in prose. The article is somewhat loose 
in organization; the author might perhaps have done better had he developed 
his study as a commentary on the passage from the Adventurer, No. 115, quoted 
on page 445; in that case he would doubtless have brought a little more clearly 
into relicf the importance which Johnson attached to “harmony of cadence,” 
“the musick of modulated periods.” There is a rather perfunctory introduction 
on some of the other discussions of prose style which appeared between 1698 
and Johnson’s death. Among these John Constable’s Reflections upon accuracy of 
style (1734) deserves, I think, somewhat more respectful attention than Reynolds 
gives it if only for the clear insight it affords into the relation between the stylistic 
movement of the early eighteenth century and the “baroque” tendencies of the 
preceding period—R. S. C. 


Reynolds, W. V. “A note on Johnson’s use of the triplet.” V & Q, 
CLXV (1933), 23-24. 
Struble, Mildred C. A Johnson handbook. New York: Crofts, 1933. 
Pp. xii+354. 
Hugh Kelly 
Schorer, Mark. “Hugh Kelly: his place in the sentimental school.” 
PQ, XIT (1933), 389-401. 


Nathaniel Lee 
Constantine the Great. Kritisch herausgegeben und mit einer Ein- 
leitung versehen, von Walter Hafele. (Englische Textbibliothek, 
XX.) Heidelberg: Winter, 1933. Pp. 166. 


John Locke 
Broad, C. D. “John Locke.” Hibbert journal, XXXI (1933), 249-67. 
Gibson, J. John Locke (1632-1704). London: Milford, 1933. Pp. 25. 
Lamprecht, Sterling P. ‘John Locke and his Essay.” Columbia Uni- 
versity quarterly, XXV_ (1933), 204-19. 
Stocks, J. L., and Ryle, G. John Locke. Oxford: University press, 
1933. Pp. 38. 


Bernard de Mandeville 


Harder, J. H. “The authorship of A modest defence of public stews, 
etc.” Neophilologus, XVIII (1933), 200-03. 


An attempt to show that the late F. B. Kaye was in error when he included 
A modest defence (1724) among the “Authentic works” of Mandeville (Fable 
of the bees (Oxford, 1924], I, xxxi). The main premises of the argument are two: 
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(1) that although Mandeville acknowledged the authorship of a number of his 
writings, he did not acknowledge the authorship of this; and (2) that the pamph- 
let is entered in the registers of the Stationers’ Company, not to Mandeville, but 
to one Lawrence Lafevre (or Le Fever). The article ends rather inconclusviely, 
but Harder is clearly of the opinion that he has proved A modest defence to be 
the work of Lafevre. 


What he has proved is of course merely that Lafevre (concerning whom, un- 
fortunately, no further information appears to be obtainable) was the person 
who on July 16, 1724—a week before the book was published—took out the 
copyright of A modest defence and supplied the nine copies required under the 
Act of 1710. That he was also the writer of the piece cannot be deduced from 
the evidence in hand except on the assumption, for which there is no warrant 
whatever, that it was the normal practice in the early eighteenth century to 
enter books at Stationers’ Hall to authors as such. It is true, as Harder notes, 
that in 1711 A treatise of the hypochondriack and hysterick passions was entered 
to Mandeville under the hand of Dryden Leach; but a glance at the title page of 
this book will show that it was “Printed for and . . . to be had of the Author 

. and D. Leach,” etc.; in a word, Mandeville was the publisher of his own 
work, and it was clearly in this capacity rather than in that of author that he 
appeared at Stationers’ Hall (in the person of the bookseller Leach) and had 
his “Copy” registered. There is a possibility, of course, that Lafevre stood in a 
similarly double relationship to A modest defence; but strictly speaking all that 
can be inferred from the testimony of the Stationers’ registers is that he was con- 
cerned in some way financially with its publication. (The title page of the first 
edition bears only the name of the printer, A. Moore.) 


My belief, in spite of Harder, is that A modest defence is in all probability the 
work of Mandeville. The evidence is almost entirely internal, but as set forth 
by Kaye in an article which Harder completely ignores, although he must have 
seen a reference to it in the Fable (see JEGP, XX [1921], 451-56), it is of a 
character not to be easily dismissed —R. S. C. 


Deckelmann, Wilhelm. Untersuchungen zur Bienenfabel Mandevilles 
und zu ihrer Entstehungsgeschichte im Hinblick auf die Bienen- 
fabelthese. (Britannica, VII.) Hamburg: Friederichsen, de 
Gruyter & Co., 1933. Pp. 136. 


James Macpherson 
Gillies, Alexander. Herder und Ossian. Berlin: Junker und Diinn- 


haupt, 1933. Pp. 189. 


Hannah More 


Aikin-Sneath, Betsy. “Hannah More.” LM, XXVIII (1933), 528-35. 

Child, Philip. “Portrait of a woman of afiairs—old style.” University 
of Toronto quarterly, III (1933), 87-102. 

Malim, M. C. “Hannah More: 1745-1833." Contemporary review, 
CXLIV (1933), 329-36. 

Snodgrass, A. E. “Dr. Johnson’s petted lady.” Cornhill, LXXIV 
(1933), 336-42. 
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Peter Anthony Motteux 
Cunningham, R. N. “A bibliography of the writings of Peter An- 
thony Motteux.” Proceedings and papers of the Oxford Biblio- 
graphical Society, Vol. I1I, Part III (1933), 317-37. 
Cunningham, R. N. Peter Anthony Motteux, 1663-1718. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1933. Pp. x+217. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 7, 1933, p. 872. 


Amelia Opie 
Macgregor, Margaret Eliot. Amelia Alderson Opie: worldling and 
friend. (Smith College studies in Modern Languages, XIV.) 
Northampton, Mass.: Smith College, 1933. Pp. 146. 


Thomas Otway 


Babcock, R. W. “The Reverend Montague Summers as editor of 
Otway.” PMLA, XLVIII (1933), 948-52. 


Thomas Paine 


Clark, Harry Hayden. “Toward a reinterpretation of Thomas Paine.” 
American literature, V (1933), 133-45. 

Clark, Harry Hayden. ‘Thomas Paine’s theories of rhetoric.” Trans- 
actions of the Wisconsin Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, 
XXVIII (1933), 307-40. 


Samuel Pepys 


Shorthand lettcrs. From a volume entitled “S. Pepys’ Official Cor- 
respondence 1662-1679,” transcribed and edited by Edwin Chap- 
pell. Cambridge: University press; New York: Macmillan, 1933. 
Pp. xvi+104. 

Bryant, Arthur. Samuel Pepys: the man in. the making. Cambridge: 
University press, 1933. Pp. xiv-+436. 


Rev. in TLS, Nov. 2, 1933, p. 745; by Graham Greene in Spectator, Nov. 24, 
1933, pp. 777-78; by W. C. Abbot in SRL, Dec. 23, p. 367. 

The first volume of a definitive biography, bringing the story down to the 
end of the Diary. 


Carlton, W. J. “Samuel Pepys, his shorthand books.” Library, 4th 
series, XIV (1933), 73-84. 
Chappell, Edwin. Bibliographia Pepysiana. London: Privately print- 
ed, 1933. Pp. 18. 
Chappell, Edwin. “Pepys’ wedding day.” N & Q, CLXIV (1933). 
452-54. 
Cf. corr. by F. W. Read, ibid., CLXV (1933), 30. 
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Chappell, Edwin. ‘A Pepys exhibition.” TLS, Dec. 7, 1933, p. 878. 
Chappell, Edwin. “Notes on some relations of Samuel Pepys.” NV & 
QO, CLXIV (1933), 326-27. 


Cf. corr. by H. C. Drury, ibid., June 3, p. 394, and by E. Chappell, June 17, p. 
431. 


Chappell, Edwin. The secrecy of the diary. A paper read before the 
Samuel Pepys Club, November 24th, 1933. London: Privately 
printed, 1933. Pp. 8. 

Heal, Sir Ambrose. “Samuel Pepys: his trade-cards.” Connoisseur, 
XCII (1933), 165-71. 

Matthews, W. “The text of Pepys.” TLS, Feb. 2, 1933, p. 76. 

“Pepys’ Diary.” TLS, Feb. 23, 1933, p. 127. 


Corr. from G. Bell and Sons, announcing that a new and reliable edition of 
the Diary is under way, edited by F. McD. C. Turner, Fellow and Pepysian Li- 
brarian of Magdalene College. Further corr. Jan. 18, 1934, p. 44, announcing that 
difficulties will delay the publication for another two years. 


“Samuel Pepys.” Leading article, TLS, Feb. 23, 1933, pp. 113-14. 
Stewart, Herbert L. “The Pepys tercentenary.” Dalhousie review, 
XIIT (1933), 273-92. 


Thomas Percy 

Churchill, Irving L. “The Percy-Warton letters—additions and cor- 
rections.” PMLA, XLVIII (1933), 301-03. 

Ogburn, Vincent H. “The Wilkinson MSS. and Percy’s Chinese 
books.” RES, IX (1933), 30-36. 

New information from the Percy MSS. in the Harvard College library. 

Ruff, William, “Sir Walter Scott and Bishop Percy.” N & Q, CLXV 
(1933), 308-09. 

Watkins-Jones, A. “Bishop Percy and the Scottish ballads.” Essays 
and studies by members of the English Association, XVIII (1933), 
110-21. Oxford: Clarendon press. 


Ambrose Philips 
Segar, Mary. “Ambrose Philips.” TLS, Dec. 7, 1933, p. 875. 


Correction of numerous errors in the standard accounts of the life of Philips. 
Ci. corr. by W. G. D. Fletcher, Dec. 21, 1933, p. 909, and by Mary Segar, 
Jan. 4, 1934, p. 12. 


Alexander Pope 
Babcock, R. W. “The text of Pope’s To Mrs. M. B. on her birth-day.” 
MLN, XLVIII (1933), 452-57. 
Beck, Richard. “Jon Porlaksson—Icelandic translator of Pope and 
Milton.” JEGP, XXXII (1933), 572-85. 
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“The Essay on Man.” Leading article, TLS, August 10, 1933, pp. 


529-30. 
de la Harpe, Jacqueline. “Le Journal des Savants et la renommeée de 


Pope en France au XVIIlIe siecle.’ University of California 
publications in modern philology, XVI (1933), 173-216. 
Sherburn, George. ‘Two notes on the Essay on Man.” PQ, XII 
(1933), 402-03. 
Important note on The Universal Prayer. 
Warren, Austin. “To Mr. Pope: epistle from America.” PMLA, 


XLVIII (1933), 61-73. 


Matthew Prior 
Barrett, W. P. “A note on manuscript variants not collated in A. R. 
Waller’s edition of Prior.” RES, IX (1933), 63-64. 


Thomas Purney 
The Works of Thomas Purney. Edited by H. O. White. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1933. Pp. xxxiv+-111. 
Rev. in TLS, July 13, 1933, p. 477. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds 
Steegmann, John. Reynolds. (Great Lives series.) London: Duck- 


worth, 1933. Pp. 136. 
Rev. in TLS, March 9, 1933, p. 159. 


Samuel Richardson 

Broadus, E. K. “Mr. Richardson arrives.” LIf, XXVIII (1933), 
425-35. 

Lefever, Charlotte. “Richardson’s paradoxical success.” PMLA, 
XLVIIT (1933), 856-60. 

McKillop, Alan D. “Richardson’s early years as a printer.” RES, 
IX (1933), 67-70. 

Sale, William M. “Sir Charles Grandison and the Dublin pirates.” 
Yale University Library gazette, VII (1933), 80-86. 

Wentworth Dillon, Earl of Roscommon 

Niemeyer, Carl. “The birth date of the Earl of Roscommon.” RES, 

IX (1933), 449-31. 


George Rust 


A letter of resolution concerning Origen and the chief of his opinions. 
Reproduced from the edition of 1661, with a bibliographical 
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note by Marjorie Hope Nicolson. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity press, for the Facsimile Text Society, 1933. Pp. 136. 


Sarah Scott 
Crittenden, Walter Marion. The life and writings of Mrs. Sarah Scott, 
novelist (1723-1795). Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
press, 1932. Pp. 99. 
Rev. by Joseph Warren Beach in JEGP, XXXII (1933), 111-12. 


Elkanah Settle 


Fletcher, E. G. “Bibliography of Elkanah Settle.” V & Q, CLXIV 
(1933), 114. 
Bibliographical notes. 
Ham, Roswell G. “The authorship of A Session of the Poets (1677).” 
RES, IX (1933), 319-22. 


A re-statement of the case for attributing this piece to Settle, with the 
addition of new evidence. 


Anthony Ashley Cooper, third earl of Shaftesbury 


Alderman, William E. “Shaftesbury and the doctrine of optimism 
in the eighteenth century.” Transactions of the Wisconsin Acad- 
emy of Science, Arts, and Letters. XXVIIT (1933), 297-306. 


William Shenstone 

Hill, Charles J. “Graves’s urn in memory of Shenstone.” V & Q, 
CLXV (1933), 165. 

Williams, Marjorie. “William Shenstone, letter-writer.” RES, IX 
(1933), 291-305. 

Williams, Marjorie. William Shenstone and his friends. (English As- 
sociation pamphlet no. 84.) Oxford: University press, 1933. Pp. 
19, 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
Darlington, W. A. Sheridan. (Great Lives series.) London: Duck- 
worth, 1933. Pp. 144. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 12, 1933, p. 687. 
Rhodes, R. Crompton. Harlequin Sheridan, the man and the legends. 
With a bibliography and appendices. Oxford: Blackwell, 1933. 
Pp. xvii+305. 


Rev. in TLS, Oct. 12, 1933, p. 687; by W. J. Lawrence in Spectator, Nov. 10, 
1933, pp. 673-74. 
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Tobias Smollett 

Birss, J. H. “A letter to Tobias Smollett.”. V & Q, CLXIV (1933), 
315-16. 

Birss, J. H. “Note on Smollett letter no. 37.” V & Q, CLXV (1933), 
p. 189. 

Knapp, L. M. “More Smollett letters.” MLN, XLVIII (1933), 246- 
49. 

Parsons, Coleman O. ‘“Smollett’s influence on The Rivals.” N & Q, 
CLXIV (1933), 39-41. 


Thomas Southerne 

Dodds, J. W. Thomas Southerne, dramatist. (Yale studies in Eng- 
lish, LXXXI.) New Haven: Yale University press, 1933. Pp. 
viii+237. 

Rev. in TLS, Apr. 27, 1933, p. 290; by Allardyce Nicoll in MLR, XXVIII 

(1933), 525-26. 

Leech, Clifford. “A cancel in Southerne’s The Disappointment, 1684.” 
Library, 4th series, XIII (1933), 395-98. 

Leech, Clifford. “The political ‘disloyalty’ of Thomas Southerne.” 
MLR, XXVIII (1933), 421-30. 

Leech, Clifford. ‘Thomas Southerne and On the Poets and Actors 
in King Charles II’s Reign.” N & Q, CLXIV (1933), 401-03. 

Mallery, R. D. “Thomas Southerne.” TLS, Dec. 1, 1932, p. 923; ef. 
corr. by Clifford Leech, 7b7d., Dec. 8, p. 943. 


Sir Richard Steele 
(See also Joseph Addison) 
Blanchard, Rae. “Some unpublished letters of Richard Steele to the 
Duke of Newcastle.” MLN, XLVIIT (1933), 232-46. 
Cf. corr. by same author, pp. 485-86. 


Laurence Sterne 
Ollard, S. L. “Sterne as a parish priest.” TLS, May 25, 1933, p. 
364, and June 1, p. 380. 


Jonathan Swift 
Beattie, Lester M. “The authorship of The Quidnuncki’s.” MP, 
XXX (1933), 317-20. 
Birss, J. H. “A volume from Swift’s library.’ N & Q, CLXIIl 
(1932), 404, and CLXIV (1933), 334. 
Gregory, Alyse. “Stella, Vanessa, and Swift.’ Nineteenth century, 
CXIII (1933), 755-64. 
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Gulick, Sidney L. “Jonathan Swift’s The Day of Judgement.” PMLA, 
XLVIITT (1933), 850-55. 

Gwynn, Stephen. The life and friendships of Dean Swift. London: 
Thornton Butterworth; New York: Henry Holt, 1933. Pp. 320. 


Rev. in TLS, Oct. 19, 1933, p. 707; by Eric Partridge in Fortnightly, Dec., 
1933, pp. 755-56; by Temple Scott in SRL, X (1933), 321. 


Rossi, Mario M., and Hone, J. M. Swift, or the egoist. London: 
Gollanz, 1933. Pp. 418. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 25, 1934, p. 56. 
Taylor, W. D. Jonathan Swift, a critical essay. London: Peter 
Davies, 1933. Pp. vii+312. 
Webster, C. M. “A possible source for A Tale of a Tub.” MLN, 
XLVIII (1933), 251-53. 
Webster, Clarence M. “Swift and some earlier satirists of Puritan 
enthusiasm.” PI/LA, XLVIIT (1933), 1141-53. 
Williams, Harold. Dean Swift’s library. Cambridge: University press, 
1932. Cf. PQ, XII, 124. 
Rev. by Henry Clinton Hutchins in RES, IX (1933), 488-94. 


Sir William Temple 
Marburg, Clara. Sir William Temple: a seventecnih century “ Liber- 
tine.” New Haven: Yale University press, 1932. Cf. PQ, XII, 
124. 
Rev. by Homer E. Woodbridge in JEGP, XXXII (1933), 109-11; by Sterling 
P. Lamprecht in Journal of philosophy, XXX (1933), 51-52. 
James Thomson 
Johnson, Walter G. “A Swedish imitator of Thomson.” Scandinavian 
studies and notes, XII (1933), 113-27. 


The poem, Svenska Friheten, by Olof von Dalin (1708-1763), was influenced 
by Thomson's Liberty. 


Whiting, G. W. “James Thomson, editor of Areopagitica.” N & Q, 
CLXIV (1933), 457. 


Horace Walpole 
Whitley, William T. “A letter of Horace Walpole.” TLS, March 
23, 1933, p. 200. 


Edward Ward 
Five travel scripts commonly attributed to Edward Ward.  Repro- 
duced from the earliest editions extant, with a bibliographical note 
by Howard William Troyer. New York: Columbia University 
press, for the Facsimile Text Society, 1933. 
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Joseph Warton 

MacClintock, William Darnall. Joseph Warton’s “Essay on Pope.” 
A history of the five editions. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina press; London: Milford, 1933. Pp. xii+-74. 

Notice in TLS, Oct. 5, 1933, p. 674; rev. by John Sparrow in LM, XXVIII 

(1933), 565-66. 

John and Charles Wesley 

Dobrée, Bonamy. Wesley. (Great Lives series.) London: Duck- 

worth, 1933. Pp. 139. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 26, 1933, p. 51. 

Edwards, Maldwyn. John Wesley and the eighteenth century. A study 
of his social and political influence. London: Allen and Unwin, 
1933. 

Rev. in TLS, July 13, 1933, p. 479; by Bonamy Dobrée in Spectator, Aug. 

18, 1933, p. 229. 

Wiseman, F. Luke. Charles Wesley, evangelist and poet. London: 
Epworth press, 1933. 

Rev. in TLS, July 13, 1933, p. 479. 
William Whitehead 

Bitter, August. William Whitehead—Poeta Laureatus. Eine Studie 
zu den literarischen Strémungen um die Mitte des 18 Jahrhun- 
derts. (Studien zur Englischen Philologie, LXXVIT.) Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1933. Pp. vi+106. 


Wiliam W ycherley 
Vincent, Howard P. “The death of William Wycherley.” Harvard 
studies and notes in philology and literature, XV (1933), 219-42. 


The first correct account of his marriage and death, based on newly-discovered 
documents in the Record Office. 


V. THE CONTINENTAL BACKGROUND 


Boas, George. The happy beast in French thought of the seventeenth 
century. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins press; London: Milford, 
1933. Pp. vii+159. 

Rev. by Harold A. Larrabee in Journal of philosophy, XXX (1933), 610-11. 
An important and illuminating study, a by-product of the work being done 
t The Johns Hopkins University on the history of Primitivism. 

Srown, Huntington. Rabelais in English literature. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University press, 1933. Pp. xvi+254. 

Busson, Henri. La pensée religieuse frangaise de Charron a Pascal. 
Paris: J. Vrin, 1933. Pp. 666. 

Rev. by F. Mentré in Revue de philosophie, IV (1933), 219-26 
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Cassirer, E. Die Philosophie der Aufklarung. Tibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1932. Pp. xviii+491. 


Rev. in Revue philosophique, CXVI (1933), 134-38; by J. H. Muirhead in 
Mind, XLII (1933), 250-52. 


Cousin, Jean. “Rhétorique latine et classicisme francaise.” RCC, 
XXXIV! (1933), 502-18, 589-605; XXXIV" (1933), 159-68, 
234-43, 461-69, 659-72, 737-50. 

Facteau, Bernard A. “Note in Chateaubriand’s Atala.” MLN, XLVIII 
(1933), 492-97. 


A Frenchman in America in 1816 wrote to L’Abeille Américaine, published in 
Philadelphia, criticizing Chateaubriand’s pretensions to a first-hand knowledge 
of the country he was describing. 


Harvey, F. Brompton. “An English source of La Rochefoucauld’s 
Maximes.” Nineteenth century, CXIV (1933), 612-18. 


A popular presentation of the theory that the Frenchman was re-working 
thought derived from Daniel Dyke. The author of the article accepts this the- 
ory without reservation. The whole matter is discussed critically by H. A. 
Grubbs in RHL, XXXVI (1929), 22-29. 


Havens, G. R. Voltaire’s marginalia on the pages of Rousseau: a 
comparative study of ideas. Columbus: Ohio State University, 
1933. Pp. viii+199. 


Based on a study of Voltaire’s library, preserved in the Public Library at 
Leningrad. Voltaire’s comments on the Discours sur Vinégalité, Contrat Social, 
Emile, and other works. 


Lancaster, Henry Carrington. A history of French dramatic literature 
in the seventeenth century. Part II, the period of Corneille, 
1635-51. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins press; London: Oxford 
University press; Paris: Belles-Lettres, 1932. 2 vols. Pp. 804. 


Rev. by Louis Cons in MLN, XLVIII (1933), 338-41; by René Bray in RHL, 
XL (1933), 124-27. 


Liitzeler, Heinrich. “Der Wandel der Barockauffassung.” DVLG, 
XI (1933), 618-36. 
Mornet, Daniel. Les origines intellectuelles de la Révolution fran- 
¢aise, 1715-1787. Paris: Armand Colin, 1933. Pp. 556. 
de Muralt, B. L. Lettres sur les Anglois et les Francois et sur les 
Voiages. Edited by Charles Gould. Paris: Champion, 1933. 
Rev. in TLS, July 6, 1933, p. 459. 
Pinot, Virgile. La Chine et la formation de l’esprit philosophique 
en France (1640-1740). Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1932. Pp. 480. 
Rev. by Arnold H. Rowbotham in MP, XXXI (1933), 210-13. 
Schinz, Albert. ‘Documents sur Rousseau et Voltaire.” Revue de 
Paris, CCXXXVI (1933), 299-325, 630-67. 
Based on the recently published Boswell papers. 
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Van Roosbroeck, G. L. Persian Letters before Montesquieu. New 
York: Institute of French Studies, 1933. Pp. 147. 

Las Vergnas, Raymond. Le chevalier Rutlidge “gentilhomme anglois.” 
Paris: Champion, 1932. Pp. 238. 

Rev. by R. W. Babcock in MLN, XLIX (1934), 196-200. 

Weisbach, Werner. Franzdsische Malerei des 17. Jahrhunderts im 
Rahmen von Kultur und Gesellschaft. Berlin: Heinrich Keller, 
1932. 

Rev. in TLS, Feb. 2, 1933, p. 70; by Karl Vossler in Historische Zeitschrift, 

CXLIX (1933), 125-27. 

Williams, David. “The influence of Rousseau on political opinion, 
1760-95.” EHR, XLVIII (1933), 414-30. 


A valuable article, but the author of it discusses the question of Rousseau’s in- 
fluence on Jefferson without mentioning Chinard, whose work he apparently does 
not know. 


Woodbridge, B. M. “The Discours de la Méthode and the spirit of 
the Renaissance.” Romanic review, XXIV (1933), 136-42. 
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THE SPEECH OF FOREIGNERS IN GREEK AND 
LATIN COMEDY 


By CorneuiA C. CouLTER 
Mount Holyoke College 


In a recent article in the Philological Quarterly,| Wilson A. Clough 
discusses the broken English of foreign characters of the Elizabethan 
stage, and, in considering the possible influences leading toward the 
development of such characters, says (p. 257): “Hints may have 
been drawn from the comedies of Plautus and Terence in which 
comic characters spoke a degenerate Latin.” 


“Degenerate” is hardly the adjective to apply to the Latin of any 
of the characters of Plautus or Terence. The language of both 
dramatists represents the colloquial speech of Romans of the third 
and second centuries before Christ, and such deviations as it shows 
from the usage of Cicero and Vergil are due on the one hand to 
the fact that the language is still in a formative stage and on the 
other to the fact that it is the language of conversation rather than 
of formal literature. Plautus’ Latin is full of rollicking humor, of 
puns and verbal quibbles and amusing coinages. Terence’s language, 
as befits a young man on intimate terms with the distinguished Scipio 
family, shows more restraint; indeed the purity of his style was so 
well recognized in later times that Julius Caesar called him puri 
sermonis amator (Suetonius, Vita Terenti 5). Although it is true 
that the exuberance of language which characterizes Plautus’ dramas 
as a whole is especially striking in the speeches of his chief fun-makers, 
the slaves, there is no real attempt at characterization by language; 
and even the more subtle character-drawing of Terence shows no 
special differentiation of language for the various rdles. 


A much more significant parallel to the broken English of the 
Elizabethan stage is to be found in certain scenes of Greek and Latin 





“The Broken English of Foreigners of the Elizabethan Stage,” Phil. Quart. 
XII (1933), 255-268. 
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discusses the broken English of foreign characters of the Elizabethan 
stage, and, in considering the possible influences leading toward the 
development of such characters, says (p. 257): “Hints may have 
been drawn from the comedies of Plautus and Terence in which 
comic characters spoke a degenerate Latin.” 


“Degenerate” is hardly the adjective to apply to the Latin of any 
of the characters of Plautus or Terence. The language of both 
dramatists represents the colloquial speech of Romans of the third 
and second centuries before Christ, and such deviations as it shows 
from the usage of Cicero and Vergil are due on the one hand to 
the fact that the language is still in a formative stage and on the 
other to the fact that it is the language of conversation rather than 
of formal literature. Plautus’ Latin is full of rollicking humor, of 
puns and verbal quibbles and amusing coinages. Terence’s language, 
as befits a young man on intimate terms with the distinguished Scipio 
family, shows more restraint; indeed the purity of his style was so 
well recognized in later times that Julius Caesar called him puri 
sermonis amator (Suetonius, Vita Terenti 5). Although it is true 
that the exuberance of language which characterizes Plautus’ dramas 
as a whole is especially striking in the speeches of his chief fun-makers, 
the slaves, there is no real attempt at characterization by language; 
and even the more subtle character-drawing of Terence shows no 
special differentiation of language for the various rdles. 


A much more significant parallel to the broken English of the 
Elizabethan stage is to be found in certain scenes of Greek and Latin 





‘The Broken English of Foreigners of the Elizabethan Stage,” Phil. Quart. 
XII (1933), 255-268. 
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comedy which introduce foreign characters." Such scenes seem to 
have been a regular feature of the native Italian drama which went 
by the name of fabula Atellana. Strabo (V, p. 233) notes that the 
Oscan dialect was understood by the Romans of his day, and that 
compositions in this dialect were played on the Roman stage; and a 
line of the Quintus , fabula togata of Titinius (Fr. VII R.), may point 
to the same practice: 


Qui Obsce et Volsce fabulantur: nam Latine nesciunt. 


Probably the Atellan farces entitled Campani and Galli Transalpini 
by Pomponius and the Milites Pometinenses by Novius amused Ro- 
man audiences by their portrayal of provincial speech and manners; 
but unfortunately the brief fragments of these three plays include no 
dialect and give no indication of how the people of Campania, Gaul, 
and Pometia were represented. 

A bit of dialogue in the Truculentus of Plautus (vss. 688-91) makes 
fun of the pronunciation conea for ciconia which was current among 
the people of Praeneste; and a line of Plautus’ Caecus vel Praedones 
(Fr. X, Lindsay) introduces the interjection mu, which instantly iden- 
tifies the speaker as of “African” birth.® 


A. Quis tu es qui ducis me? B. mu. A. perii hercle! Afer est. 


But the most extensive use of foreign speech in the comedies of 
Plautus occurs in the last act of the Poenulus. At this point in the 
drama, the elderly Carthaginian Hanno, whose two little daughters, 
with their nurse, have been stolen in babyhood, arrives in Calydon, 
with the intention of searching for his own children and his nephew, 
who had also been stolen as a child. The appearance of the old 
gentleman in his flowing robes, attended by Carthaginian slaves wear- 
ing earrings, must have been amusing enough, but the laughter of 
the audience probably redoubled when Hanno burst forth into a flood 
of Carthaginian.* The prologue of the play (vss. 12f.) had informed 


“Cf. L.-E. Chevaldin, Les Jargons de la Farce de Pathelin: Paris, A. Fonte- 
moing (1903), pp. 41-49; R. H. Coon. The Foreigner in Hellenistic Comedy: 
Chicago, University of Chicago Libraries (1920), pp. 27f., and 61-68. I noted 
a few parallels, with special reference to Shakespeare, in “The Plautine Tradition 
in Shakespeare,” Jour. of Eng. and Germ. Phil., XIX (1902), 82. 

“Cf. W. M. Lindsay, “The Carthaginian Passages in the ‘Poenulus’ of 
Plautus,” Class. Rev., XII (1898), 364. 

4The speech exists in two versions: vss. 930-39, preserved in the Palatine manu- 
scripts of Plautus, and vss. 940-49, preserved in the Ambrosian palimpsest and 
in a garbled form in the Palatine manuscripts. For a discussion of the textual 
problems cf. Lindsay, loc. cit., pp. 361-64; and for translations and interpre- 
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the audience that Hanno “knew all languages,” and it should there- 
fore cause no surprise that, after a Punic prayer invoking the help 
of the local divinities in his search for his daughters and nephew, 
and an announcement in the same tongue that he is carrying a token 
to present to Agorastocles, the son of his old guest-friend Antidamas, 
he obligingly supplies the same information in Latin (vss. 950-60). As 
he delivers the closing lines of this speech, Hanno approaches the 
house of Agorastocles, but before he reaches it the door opens and 
Agorastocles (who is actually the nephew for whom Hanno is search- 
ing) and his slave Milphio come out. Hanno announces, in an aside, 
that he will try talking Punic to them, and then, if they do net answer, 
he will use their own language. Agorastocles and Milphio have in 
the meantime recognized his costume and speech as Carthaginian; 
and although Agorastocles, who left Carthage at the age of six, no 
longer remembers his native tongue, Milphio declares that no man 
of Punic birth is more Punic than himself, and advanced toward 
Hanno and his attendants with the greeting avo. Hanno replies 
in kind, and the conversation proceeds for some thirty-five lines 
(994-1028), Hanno speaking Carthaginian and Milphio interpreting 
(or pretending to interpret) to Agorastocles. A few of Milphio’s 
translations are correct; the majority, however, were undoubtedly 
intended to amuse the audience by their twisting of Carthaginian 
words into Latin of similar sound. So he interprets avo donni (‘“Hail, 
my lord!”) as meaning that Hanno wants to give Agorastocles some 
kind of a present (doni uolt tibi dare hic nescioquid, vss. 998 f.) and 
mehar bocca (“The morrow be with thee!”) as a reference to his 
“wretched mouth” (misera bucca, 1003), and after hearing the im- 
precation of v. 1013 (lech lachan ani lim niichot) declares that Hanno 
has brought ligulas, canalis . . . et nuces to sell. When Milphio 
reaches the end of his resources, Hanno drops very easily into Latin 
and continues to speak that language to the end of the play. There 
is, however, another snatch of Punic in a later scene, when the Car- 
thaginian boy in attendance on Hanno discovers his mother, who 





tations of this and other Carthaginian passages in the play, cf. J. Gildemeister in 
ed. of Poenulus by G. Goetz and G. Léwe: Leipzig, Teubner (1884), xv-xix, and 
notes ad loc.; R. J. H. Gottheil in G. Lodge’s Lexicon Plautinum: Leipzig, 
Teubner (1904-1924), I, 915-17; L. H. Gray, “The Punic Passages in the ‘Poen- 
ulus’ of Plautus,” Am. Jour. of Semitic Lang. XXXIX (1923), 73-88. In the 
light of Gray’s interpretation, it seems to me probable that vss. 940-49 repre- 
sent the original version of the speech, in idiomatic Carthaginian, and that vss 
930-39 were a retranslation into Carthaginian from the Latin of vss. 950-60. 
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is the nurse of Hanno’s lost daughters, and exchanges greetings with 
her (vss. 1141 f.). 

In these scenes, as well as in the use of the “African” interjection 
in the Caecus vel Praedones, the aim of Plautus was undoubtedly 
to amuse the ex-service men who had fought in the Punic-speaking 
parts of Sicily, Spain, and Northern Africa.° It is perhaps signifi- 
cant that the greeting avo, which would be the word most familiar to 
the Romans, is given special prominence in the dialogue (vss. 994- 
1001) and that the Carthaginian speeches of Hanno include an abusive 
phrase (1013) and an oath by the “Lord of Heaven” (1027), both 
of which might easily have come within the ken of soldiers in the 
Roman army. ‘The original performance of the play must have 
fallen either in the closing years of the Second Punic War or in the 
post-war period; the Plautine ‘revival’? to which the prologue of 
the Casina testifies (vss. 5-19) was probably going on about the time 
that the Third Punic War ended—and it is a striking fact that, of 
all the plays of Plautus, the Poenulus shows the most distinct traces 
of reworking for this stage revival. 

We are told in the prologue (vs. 53) that the Poenu/us was taken 
from a Greek play called X2eyr20v10¢; and, while we know nothing 
more than this about the play in question, and can not even be sure 
of its author,® it is at least possible that it too contained Carthaginian 
lines. 

In any case, the speech of foreigners was not unknown on the 
Greek comic stage. A fragment of Greek comedy found at Oxyrhyn- 
chus‘ (the manuscript dating from the second century A. D., but 
the play itself probably written in the Hellenistic period) has the 
scene laid on the west coast of India, and represents the rescue and 
escape of a Greek girl named Charition, who has presumably been 
carried off by pirates and come into the hands of the barbarians. A 
group of barbarian women, who have been out hunting, come on the 


“T. Frank, Life and Literature in the Roman Republic: Berkeley, University 
of California Press (1930), pp. 69-73, explains the extensive use of Greek words 
in the plays of Plautus as a compliment to the men who had seen service in 
Greek-speaking lands. In n. 3, p. 70, he notes that the greeting ave is a curious 
instance of borrowing from the Punic, and suggests that the word was brought 
back by the soldiers from their service in the Punic parts of Sicily. 

‘Plays of this name were written by both Alexis (Fr. 100 K.) and Menander 
(Fr. 260-67 K.), but none of these fragments can be identified with lines in the 
Poenulus. 

7Oxyrhynchus Papyri Il, ed. B. P. Grenfell and A. Hunt: London, Egyp- 
tian Exploration Fund (1903), pp. 41-55; cf. E. Hultzsch, “Zum Papyrus 413 aus 
Oxyrhynchus,” Hermes XXXIX (1904), 307-11 
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stage speaking a language akin to Sanskrit, and Charition, who has 
evidently lived in the country long enough to acquire a fair vocabu- 
lary, acts as intermediary between them and the Greeks. Later the 
barbarian king (who also speaks some Greek) gives orders to his 
people in their native tongue, and Charition translates these phrases 
into Greek for the benefit of her brother and the members of his party. 


Moreover, the occurrence of similar scenes in four plays of Aristo- 
phanes would seem to indicate that in the period of Old Comedy 
the introduction of foreigners and dialect characters was a recognized 
device of the Athenian comic stage.» Two comedies of Aristophanes 
introduce characters speaking the dialect of other parts of Greece, 
with very much the same effect that Scotch or Irish dialect would 
have on the English stage; and three plays (including one of the 
two just mentioned) present barbarians who make havoc of the 
Greek language. 

In the Acharnians, the old Athenian Dicaeopolis, who has made 
a private peace with Sparta, is visited first by a Doric-speaking 
Megarian (vss. 729-835) and then by a Boeotian talking Aeolic (860- 
958). The Megarian uses characteristic forms like ¢tka for ¢thy 
(729) and <¥ for od (775); the speech of the Boeotian includes the 
form ttt for tetm (860, 911), which we know from Plato was the 
normal pronunciation of the Thebans (Phaedo 62 A). In both these 
passages, there is a sprinkling of dialect, rather than a thoroughgoing 
use of dialect forms; and it is clear that Aristophanes was simply adding 
to the zest of the dialogue by inserting such forms as would be 
familiar to the Athenian audience and suitable to his own verse.” 
The dialect passages of the Lysistrata, which are much more exten- 
sive, are handled in the same way; they include the lines of Lampito, 


SA corrupt passage in the Tractatus Coislinianus apparently refers to the use of 
dialect on the Athenian comic stage. Cf. Ph. E. Legrand, The New Greek Com- 
edy, translated by James Loeb: London, William Heinemann (1917), p. 56. 
Lane Cooper, An Aristotelian Theory of Comedy: New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Co. (1922), p. 226, translates the passage in question: “The diction of com- 
edy is the common popular language. The comic poet must endow his per- 
sonages with his own native idiom, but must endow an alien with the alien 
idiom.” 

"Cf. B. B. Rogers, ed. of Acharnians: London, George Bell and Sons (1910), 
Pref., pp. xlvi f.; notes on vss. 729, 860; and the detailed discussion of “The 
Greek Dialects of Aristophanes” in R. T. Elliott's ed. of Acharnians: Oxford, 
Clarendon Press (1914), pp. 207-241. Elliot concludes (p. 240) that “the Laco- 
nian element in the Lysistrata forms a larger and more important element of the 
play than the Megarian and Boeotian elements in the Acharnians, and conse- 
quently Aristophanes was more careful in regard to the Laconian dialect than to 
the Megarian, and much more than to the Boeotian in the Acharnians.” 
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the Spartan woman who comes at the head of a delegation to dis- 
cuss with Lysistrata and her friends a plan for putting an end to 
the Peloponnesian War (vss. 81-246), the speeches of the Spartan 
herald (980-1013) and the Spartan ambassadors (1076-1188), and 
the songs of the Spartans at the end of the play (1247-1321). The 
dialect gives a distinct flavor to these scenes, and the contrast be- 
tween Doric and Athenian speech must have been very effective. 


The cast of characters of the Acharnians also includes a foreigner, 
the Persian Pseudartabas, who speaks two lines of almost unintelligible 
Greek (100, 104).!° In the Birds Aristophanes introduces a foreign 
divinity, the god of the barbarian Triballi, who accompanies Heracles 
and Poseidon on an embassy from the gods, when they are threatened 
with starvation because the birds have cut off the sweet savor of 
sacrifice from heaven, and who takes part in the negotiations for their 
relief. The Triballian speaks only four times (vss. 1572, 1615, 1628 
f., 1678 f.), in a jumble of half-Greek syllables that have taxed the 
ingenuity of commentators; obviously even his fellow-gods do not 
understand him perfectly, and he must have made uproarious fun for 
the Athenian audience. The Scythian guard in the closing scene of 
the Thesmophoriazusae (vss. 1001-1225) also adds an element of 
broad humor; he has no notion of gender or of the case endings of 
nouns, he tacks on the ending -s: indiscriminately to all persons and 
numbers of verbs, and he “is as destitute of aspirates as a London 
cockney.”?! 

Scenes introducing dialect and the speech of foreigners, then, ap- 
pear to have had a distinct function in Greek and Latin comedy. 
They are, to be sure, limited both in extent and in dramatic im- 
portance. Except for the Lysistrata, where the plot required the 
Spartans to play an important role, the dialect in Aristophanes is 
spoken by minor characters, and the dialect scenes are of compara- 
tively little importance in the plot. In the Oxyrhynchus fragment, 
too, the characters who speak the Indian language seem to be per- 
sons of lesser importance. Hanno in the Poenulus is essential to the 
development of the plot, but he is on the stage for a comparatively 


10W. J. M. Starkie, ed. of Acharnians: London, Macmillan (1909), note on 
vs. 100 and p. 245, assumes that the supposed Persian was really a disguised 
Athenian who spoke “perfect old Persian” in this line, but who “broke down 
in 104, when he had to face a situation which he had not rehearsed,” and 
spoke vulgar Greek. 

Rogers, ed. of Thesmophoriazusae: London, George Bell and Sons (1904), 
note on vs. 1001 
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short time, and the Carthaginian speeches form a very small fraction 
of the whole play. 

But the entertainment provided by these scenes was out of all 
proportion to their extent. In Aristophanes the broken Greek of 
foreigners is obviously intended to raise a laugh; the dialect of 
Megarian, Boeotian, and Spartan adds flavor and helps to characterize 
the speaker, in addition to furnishing amusement for the audience. 
While the comedy from Oxyrhynchus and the Atellan farces introduc- 
ing foreign characters are too fragmentary to afford much basis for 
judgment, it seems probable that here too the dramatist was inter- 
ested both in providing local color and in supplying amusement. The 
Carthaginian passages in the Poenulus, like the scenes in the Birds and 
the Thesmophoriazusae, were written primarily to amuse, but resemble 
the dialect portions of the Acharnians and the Lysistrata in introduc- 
ing words and phrases that must have been familiar to a large part 
of the audience. In several of these cases, there may have been a 
special contemporary appeal; it is perhaps more than a coincidence 
that the Acharnians and the Lysistrata in Athens and the Poenulus 
in Rome were produced at a period when war and the contacts re- 
sulting from military campaigns had roused an interest in the speech 
of other folk. 

The Elizabethan dramatists therefore had good precedent for the 
introduction of dialect and foreign characters on the stage; and it is 
even possible that they may have got the suggestion for these scenes 
from the plays of Aristophanes or Plautus. 

















CEREAL FOODS OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS 
By F. W. GruBE 


Cereals were cultivated by the Germanic and neighboring peoples 
at a very early date. Tacitus tells us in the Germania that the 
land of the Germans “is fertile in cereals,” that “they change the 
arable land yearly,” and that “grain is the only harvest required of the 
land” (Ed. Peterson and Hutton, p. 271). Whatever the extent of 
this cultivation at the beginning of the Christian era, it is certain 
that it had reached an important place in the lives of the Angles and 
Saxons at the time of their migration to Britain in the fifth century. 
Archaeological study of the Anglo-Saxon settlements has brought forth 
evidence that agricultural considerations were a large factor in choos- 


ing these sites. E. T. Leeds remarks, 


The choice of a suitable sub-soil has been noticed, and in this connection it is 
remarkable how closely the geological conditions bear out the wisdom which 
prompted the selection of any given site. Particular attention has been drawn 
to the positions of the settlements in Northamptonshire at the junction of the 
Lower Lias clay and the Northampton sands, where not only a dry sub-soil could 
be assured, but also abundance of water. (The Archaeology of the Anglo-Saxon 
Settlements, p. 22.) 


Britain offered excellent farming conditions, as was already noted by 
Tacitus in the Agricola, ‘“‘The soil . . . permits and is even prolific in 
crops” (Ed. Peterson and Hutton, p. 191). The land was prob- 
ably cleared and improved when the Anglo-Saxons arrived (Traill 
and Mann, Social England, Vol. I, Sec. 1, p. 175), although there 
is some question as to the agricultural industry of the Britons at 
that time. If we were to take Gildas seriously, we might suppose 
the fields to be growing wild. 

It seems probable that the Anglo-Saxons cultivated all of the 
common cereals—-wheat, barley, oats, rye, and millet—before they 
left the continent, although they doubtless found most of the grains 
being cultivated by the Britains when they arrived on the island. 
The common Germanic character of the Old English names employed 
for these grains would urge the continental origin. Heyne says: 


Den frihen und allgemeinen Anbau des Weizens in den germanischen Landem 
beweist uns der gemeingermanische Name desselben. Ebenso sind Gerste und 
Haber allgemeine altgermanische Getreidearten, trotz ihrer in den Dialecten ab- 
weichenden Namen. . . . Beschriinkten Umfang des Anbaues hat der Roggen ge- 
habt, er ist eine nur nordeuropiische Getreideart, bereits in der slavo-germani- 
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schen Vorzeit kultiviert, worauf der Name hinweist; gerade wie das Verbrei- 
tungsgebiet des Dinkels oder Speltes nur den germanischen Siiden, Westen und 
England trifft, wo man ihn durch die Kelten kennen gelernt hat. (Fiinf Biicher 
deutscher Hausaltertiimer, II, 13.) 


Corn is usually used in Old English as a generic term for grain. 
Examples of this usage are numerous. Thus an old charm desires 
that “us corna gehwylc cume to nytte” (Cockayne, Leechdoms, Wort- 
cunning and Starcraft of Early English, 1, 404). A charter men- 
tions among other items of rent, “pritig ombra rues cornes” (Birch, 
Cartularium Saxonicum, 1, 380); the medical books often speak of 
‘wheat corn,’ Awetecorn (e.g., Cockayne, I, 92, 198; II, 34); and a 
will directs that “ilk mine men” have “his metecorn” (Thorpe, Dip- 
lomatarium Anglicum aevi Saxonici, p. 580). A guild charter dis- 
tinguishes “zenne gyldsester fulne clenes hwetes” from the general 
payment of “anne gyldsester cornes’” (ibid., p. 606). The laws use 
the term inclusive of all grains: “Anan esne gebyred to metsunge XII 
pund godes cornes . . .”; “Seowan wifmen: VIII pund cornes to 
mete .. .”’ (Liebermann, Die Gesetze der Ags., I, 449). The com- 
pounds with O. E. corn show this same tendency: a grain bin is a 
corniwicce or a corntrog, and a granary, a cornhus; corngebroi is 
corn dropped in carrying to the barn; corngese@lig, rich in corn; 
corngesceot, payment in corn; cornlad, leading or carrying-in of corn; 
cornsed, a grain of corn; cornteodung, tithe of corn (Clark Hall, A 
Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary). 


Barley 


Because it was the principal grain used in making beer, and also 
had considerable use in bread and pottage, barley seems early to 
have been the leading cereal among the Angles and Saxons, although 
it is quite possible that wheat surpassed it in importance some time 
after they came to England. The relative position of barley is illus- 
trated in the number of compounds formed with the Old English 
word bere, some of which are significant. The building for storing 
grain was called bereern, and the threshing-floor bereflor and beretun, 
terms applied regardless of the grain stored. (“Bringab ge on min 
beren eowerne teoSan sceat.” Blickling Homilies, ed. Morris, p. 39.) 
The demesne farm was known as the berewic, and a rent was paid 
in grain, the beregafol, or gafelbere. “Mon sceal simle to beregafole 
agyfen xt anum wyrhtan VI pundwega” (Liebermann, I, 116). The 
churls at Hussebourn were to render, among other things, “preo pund 
gavolberes” (Thorpe, Diplomatarium, p. 145). Lentbarley was 
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schen Vorzeit kultiviert, worauf der Name hinweist; gerade wie das Verbrei- 
tungsgebiet des Dinkels oder Speltes nur den germanischen Siiden, Westen und 
England trifft, wo man ihn durch die Kelten kennen gelernt hat. (Fiinf Biicher 
deutscher Hausaltertiimer, 11, 13.) 


Corn is usually used in Old English as a generic term for grain. 
Examples of this usage are numerous. Thus an old charm desires 
that “us corna gehwylc cume to nytte” (Cockayne, Leechdoms, Wort- 
cunning and Starcraft of Early English, 1, 404). A charter men- 
tions among other items of rent, “pritig ombra rues cornes” (Birch, 
Cartularium Saxonicum, 1, 380); the medical books often speak of 
‘wheat corn,’ Awetecorn (e.g., Cockayne, I, 92, 198; II, 34); and a 
will directs that “ilk mine men” have “his metecorn” (Thorpe, Dip- 
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tinguishes “zenne gyldsester fulne clenes hwetes” from the general 
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mete .. .”’ (Liebermann, Die Gesetze der Ags., I, 449). The com- 
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corniwicce or a corntrog, and a granary, a cornhus; corngebroi is 
corn dropped in carrying to the barn; corngeselig, rich in corn; 
corngesceot, payment in corn; cornlad, leading or carrying-in of corn; 
cornsed, a grain of corn; cornteodung, tithe of corn (Clark Hall, A 
Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary). 
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Because it was the principal grain used in making beer, and also 
had considerable use in bread and pottage, barley seems early to 
have been the leading cereal among the Angles and Saxons, although 
it is quite possible that wheat surpassed it in importance some time 
after they came to England. The relative position of barley is illus- 
trated in the number of compounds formed with the Old English 
word bere, some of which are significant. The building for storing 
grain was called bereern, and the threshing-floor bereflor and beretun, 
terms applied regardless of the grain stored. (“Bringab ge on min 
beren eowerne teoSan sceat.” Blickling Homilies, ed. Morris, p. 39.) 
The demesne farm was known as the berewic, and a rent was paid 
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lenctenbere. ‘“Nime clenne lengtenbere ¥ grinde on handcwyrna” 
(Napier, “Kleine Mitteilungen,” Archiv fir das Studium der Neueren 
Sprachen, 84, 326). Bere is also compounded with the terms -corn, 
-croft, -healm, -land, and -westm. These terms form similar com- 
pounds with Awete, ‘wheat.’ 

According to Hoops’ investigation (Reallexikon, s.v. Gerste), the 
barley generally raised by the Anglo-Saxons was four-lined. It is 
suggested that the Welsh may have cultivated the two-lined type, 
whence came the M. E. baerlic, Mod. E. ‘barley.’ A quotation from 
Turner’s Names of Herbes, written in 1548, makes this seem plausible: 


It is of diverse kyndes. The fyrste kinde is called in Latine “Hordeum dis- 
tichum,” in englische Barley. The seconde kynde is called in latin “Hordeum 
tetrastichum,” in englische Byg Barley or beare, or byg alone. Thys kynde 
groweth muche in the North countrey. The thyrde kynde is called in latin 
“Hordeum Hexastichum,” I have not sene thys kynde in Englande, but often times 
in high Germany, wherefore it maye be called in Englische duch barley (ibid.). 


Oats 


The limited occurrence of O. E. ate indicates that oats were not 
very prominent among the grains as human food. This is further 
suggested by the glossing of ate with Latin Jollium and zizania, ‘weeds, 
‘tares,’ in several glosses (Wright, Anglo-Saxon and Old English Vo- 
cabularies, pp. 30-33, 298-18, 439-6, 480-28). Zizania, in Matthew 
13, 38, which is translated weod by the Rushworth MS and coccel by 
the Corpus and Hatton MSS, is glossed ata, sifda, unwastm by the 
Lindisfarne MS. Essentially the same distinction is made in Matthew 
13, 27, and again in verse 30 of the same chapter. In the latter 
instance, the Lindisfarne version speaks of wilde ata, which would 
suggest that oats were cultivated, although the association of oats 
with tares would lead us to suppose that the grain was discredited 
as a food for humans. Use in the medical recipes is largely confined 
to poultices (e.g., Cockayne, IIT, 8). However, oatmeal, etena mela, 
is mentioned in the Leech Book (Cockayne, II, 84), and a fragment 
containing some charms and recipes in a Twelfth Century hand gives 
the following: “wid raucka: nim atena gratan ¥ unflid 4 acdren¢ 
god togedera 4 lege berto hartes hornes ¥ etriman dust: et wid hera 
pid” (Cockayne, III, 292). The direction is to eat these ingredients, 
including the groats of oats and the powdered oat-bran, etriman dust, 
with the substance of the oats, the pith. The passage presents sev- 
eral difficulties (one of them: what is ‘oak drink’?), and is here 
presented merely as a record of the terms associated with ‘oats.’ 
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Rye 

The Germanic character of the Old English term for rye, ryge (Mod. 
Ger. Roggen), shows that the Anglo-Saxons probably brought it with 
them to England, apparently learning the cultivation from the peoples 
to the north or east of them on the continent. It is to be noted 
that August was known to them as Rugern, the month of the rye 
harvest. From this fact Hoops infers that the grain was one of 
their leading foods while they were yet on the continent (Reallexikon, 
S. V. Roggen). However, this could scarcely have been the case after 
the migration, for the rare occurrence of the term and the lack of 
compounds with it would indicate a scarcity of the cereal in Anglo- 
Saxon England. The rental mention previously (p. 141) of “britig 
ombra rues cornes” is an indication that rye may have been cultivated 
in considerable quantities on some of the manor farms. There is 
no reference to rye being used in bread by the Anglo-Saxons, but 
according to the /¢ech Book, rye siftings, riges seofopa, are to be 
boiled in sweetened water (Cockayne, II, 48). And again, there is 
mention of rigen mela (ibid., p. 148). These siftings may not have 
been used to make bread of, but merely in pottage. Thus again in 
the Leech Book, such a pottage is found in a recipe: “Sume of rigenum 
melwe wyrcea’ briwas, ¥ cocnunga mid sealte” (ibid., p. 236). 

From the Latin secale an Old English form sigle developed, which 
occurs in the genitive case in Leech Book, I, liv, siglan dust (ibid., 
p. 126). 

Wheat 


W?.eat held a position of prominence among the grains while the 
Anglo-Saxons were yet on the continent (Heyne, Fiinf Biicher, Ul, 
13). It seems to have supplanted barley considerably in baking 
after the invasion of Britain. This is borne out not only by the 
frequent reference to wheat in connection with meal, flour, and bread, 
but also by the compounds formed with O.E. Awete that do not occur 
in the case of O.E. bere. These are hlafhwete, bread-wheat; hweite- 
gryttan, wheaten groats; hwetemealu, wheat-meal; /witesmedma, 
wheat-flour. (See Meal and Bread.) The churls at Hussebourn were 
to render, among other thing, “iii sesSlar hlafhwetes’” (see note p. 
141). A reference to the use of wheat in making beer occurs in the 
Leech Book: “Bewylle ponne priddan dzl on hwetene wyrte.” Wyrte 
here refers to the wort of beer (Cockayne, II, 268). However, de- 
spite the preference for wheat in bread-making, the greater ease of 
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raising barley doubtless kept the latter grain predominant among the 
poorer classes. Bede tells of how Cuthberht “commanded that iron 
tools and wheat be brought him to till the land. When the land was 
tilled, he sowed it at the proper time with the wheat. Then nothing 
came up growing, nor fruit, nor any herbage until summer time. . . , 
Then he commanded barley seed to be brought, if there were hope 
that it would grow or the earth be suitable . . .”, and the barley came 
up abundantly (Anglo-Saxon Version of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, 
ed. Miller, I, 366). Warnings were coming in of the danger of too 
much wheat in the diet, but it is a matter of conjecture how much 
they would have affected the table of the Anglo-Saxon. In the 
Leech Book appears the admonition, “Opbre hwetan mete, gearwa 
4 cocnunga, ealle sint to forbeodanne, ¥ eal pa wetan ping 4 
pa smerewigan ¥ osterhlafas 9 eall swete ping’ (Cockayne, II, 210). 


Other Grains 


Other terms for grains occur in the Anglo-Saxon writings. If the 
terms were used to represent distinct species of grains, it would still 
remain doubtful if cultivation was of any extent. Spelt appears glossed 
with Latin far, and spelt samgrene with far serotina (W.W., 273-20, 
401-12-13, 405-4). The term survives in Modern English, and it is 
of Germanic character (Mod. Ger. Spelt, Spelz). The grain was once 
common in Southern Europe. Recipes in the Leechdoms call for the 
grain panic in a medical drink and in poultices (Cockayne, III, 118, 
124, 134). The term is derived from the Latin panicum, ‘wild millet.’ 


Farming 
It seems probable that when the Anglo-Saxons arrived in Britain, 
they proceeded to divide the land by lots according to “some hallowed 
and accustomed fashion” (Traill and Mann, I, 176). Whatever the 
system employed, it soon became modified, whether by Welsh, Con- 
tinental, or Roman influence. (For an illuminating discussion of the 
problem and the scholarship involved, see the introduction to Andrews’ 
Old English Manor.) Fields, yielding their harvests of grain, were 
soon dotting the landscape. (“On hwete croft,’ Birch, Cartularium, 
III, 135; for other examples, see Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, VI, 
304.) 
The first plowing took place in winter, as the plowman tells in 
Aelfric’s Colloguy: “Ic ga ut on degred pywende oxon to felde and 
iugie hig to syl; nys hyt swa stearc winter pet ic durre lutian et ham 
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for ege hlafordes mines, ac geiukodan oxan and gefestnodon sceare 
and cultre mid pzre syl; zxlce deg ic sceal erian fulne ecer 
obbe mare” (W.W., p. 90). The Gerefa reports plowing as one of 
the tasks of winter (Liebermann, I, 454). This same record men- 
tions another plowing in spring. Where the three field system was 
used, there were two sowings, one winter and one spring, the third 
field lieing fallow (Traill and Mann, I, 178). The latter field was 
plowed in May, June, and July (Liebermann, I, 454). 

The illustrations in an Anglo-Saxon Calendar (Traill and Mann, 
I, 177) and in the Junius Manuscript show the sower following after 
the plow. With the seed in, the Anglo-Saxon did not depend entirely 
upon nature. Irrigation may have been employed (W.W., 56-16, “et 
inrigatio, and leccinc’’), and charms were sometimes tried (Cockayne, 
I, 402). “On herfeste ripan, in Agusto 4 Septembri 4 Octobri, 
mawan,” says the Gerefa (Liebermann, I, 454); and Byrhtferth’s 
Manual reports: “Agustus sihS to mannum mid genihtsumum her- 
feste; autumnus, pet ys herfesttima, cymd . . . binnan seofon nihta 
fyrsta” (Ed. Crawford, p. 86). Harvested, the crop was brought to 
the barn. A charter requires the churls at Hussebourn to plow the 
land for their lord on their own time, sow it with their own seeds, and 
to bring the crop into the barn: “on hyra agenre hwile on bezrene 
gebringan” (Thorpe, Diplomatarium, p. 144). However, a quotation 
from Aelfric’s Homilies suggests that the grain may not have been 
brought into the barn until after the winnowing: “Se Dema. . 
gegaderaS bit clene corn into his berne” (Ed. Thorpe, II, 68). 
“Clene corn” signifies the grain with the chaff removed: ‘We nimen 
Sone clenan hwete, weorpen Set ceaf onweg” (King Alfred’s Trans- 
lation of Pastoral Care, ed. Sweet, p. 368). The mowing was called 
a cropp or muga, and was gathered up into bundles or sheafs, the 
O.E. term being reopa. In an Anglo-Saxon calendar threshing is il- 
lustrated as an occupation for December (Traill and Mann, I, 181); 
the Gerefa designates winter for the performance (Liebermann, [, 
454). The work was done on the floor of the barn (Tupper, Riddles 
of the Exetcr Book, p. 185), the odene: “Na latast bu me tobringan 
pbinre odene 4 pinre winwringan,” where odene translates Latin areae 


(Defensor’s Liber Scintillarium, ed. Rhodes, p. 109). Here the grain 
was beaten with flails and winnowed and made ready for milling. 
(For detailed discussion of farming implements, see Graf, Landwirt- 
schaftlichen im altenglischen Wortschatze, and Klump, Handwerk und 
Gewerbe bei den Angelsachsen.) 
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Milling 


The conversion of the threshed and winnowed grain to meal and 
eventually to fine flour entailed a process that underwent considerable 
refinement and improvement (Wm. Klump, Handwerk und Gewerbe 
bei den Ags.). The simplest and earliest method was to pound the 
grain in a hollow stone, the mortar, with a pounder, the pestle. The 
O.E. terms for these devices are illustrated in passages from Liber 
Scintillarium (ed. Rhodes, p. 95): “beah pu punige on pilan” (mor- 
tar), and “swylce berenhula punigendum bufan punere” (pestle). The 
many directions in the medical works for pulverizing herbs and other 
things indicate the mortar and pestle to have been common household 
articles (e.g., “Nime ... clenne lengtenbere ¥ grinde on handcwyrna: 
nime sebpan maderan ¥ driga on handewyrna” (Napier, ANS. 84, 
326. See Cockayne for numerous examples). However, their in- 
efficacy for dealing with large quaniities of grain is obvious. For 
grinding the average household’s supply of meal, therefore, a larger 
apparatus was employed. In its simplest form, this device consisted 
of a hollow stone on which rested a movable stone with a hole in its 
center through which passed a rod. It is probably such a rod, rather 
than the smaller pestle, that is meant in the following extract from 
Alfred’s translation of Pastoral Care: “Swa mon corn ded fie, 
pounds—portige] mid pilstafe’” (Ed. Sweet, p. 266). The movable 
stone is called cwyrnstan: “Se cwyrnstan pe tyrn’ singallice and 
nenne fereld ne Surhtihd .. .” (Homilies, ed. Thorpe, I, 514). This 
handmill was doubtless very widely employed. It forms the basis 
for the fifth riddle of the Exeter Book: “Ic sceal pragbysig pegne 
minum hringum hefted hyran georne, min bed brecan, breahtme cy)an, 
pet me halswripan hlaford sealde” (Ed. Tupper). In Wright’s Vo- 
cabularies, 353-33, appears the word esulcweorn glossed with Latin 
ascmaria, and seems to imply the use of mules in operating the above 
mill. However, the word may be merely a literal translation, for the 
Latin mola asinaria in Matthew 18, 6, is glossed aseles byrpensian in 
the Lindisfarne version and cwern esules in the Rushworth MS. The 
Hatton and Corpus MSS avoid the term by translating cwyrustan, 
and Aelfric does likewise in an homily (Homilies, ed. Thorpe, I, 514). 
It seems likely that if mules served in grinding corn, the use was not 
a general one. 

Specialized trades seem to have appeared among the Anglo-Saxons 
at an early date. With this development, milling became speedily 
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a separate occupation removed from the ordinary household pursuits, 
and large watermills began to grind the corn for a whole community. 
The watermill may have come to England as early as the eighth cen- 
tury (Klump, Handwerk und Gewerbe bei dens Ags., p. 15; Leopold 
Graf, Landwirtschaftlichen im ae. Wortschatze, p. 56f.; Hoops, Real- 
lexikon; Heyne, Fiunf Biicher, 11, 265). Ninth-century references 
to mill streams are frequent enough in the charters (833: melenbroc, 
Birch, I, 573; 854; mylendic, Birch, II, 65; 854; ma@lanburna, Birch, 
II, 76; 882; mylenburnan, Birch, II, 172; 883; on myle pul, Birch, 
II, 174), and there occurs a reference in a charter of the year 871(?) 
to a mylensteall (Birch, II, 163). That these mills appear in the ninth 
century apparently well-established permits us to look back to the 
eighth century for their first appearance, but to go back further than 
that is risky. Aethelberht’s Laws, at the beginning of the seventh 
century, refer to a grindende Peowa (Liebermann, I, 3), which sug- 
gests the primitive custom according to which the women did the 
grinding with hand mills. Incidentally, a hint is given of the progress 
made by the Anglo-Saxons during the eighth century. However, by 
the tenth century, most large communities possessed their own mills. 
Thus in 945, a charter, listing the properties within a piece of land, 
mentions “I myln,” and in 990, Eadulf bought “pa mylne ext Esctune 
mid twam pundum et Martine” (Birch, II, 568; III, 370). The 
millwheel receives mention in Byrhtferth’s Manual: “Heo ys swyftre 
ponne zxnig mylenhwiol, eall swa deop under pisre eorSan swa heo 
ys bufan” (ed. Crawford, p. 80). The domestic mill was still in 
use, however. An extract from the Prognostics (Cockayne, III, 176) 
tells that the fourth night of the moon is good for the grinder 
(grindere) to put out his mill (cweorn), obviously referring to the 
second type of hand mill mentioned above. 


Meal, Flour 

With the grain separated from the chaiff, “swa swa corn and ceaf” 
(Homilies, ed. Thorpe, II, 68), it underwent its first treatment in 
the hands of the miller, to separate the groats from the bran. The 
bran was called sifeda, siftings: “do eac seofoba on sealt weter” 
(Cockayne, II, 262); “swa swa mon meolo seft; Set meolo Surg- 
crypS elec Syrel ¥ pa syfeSa weordaS asyndred” (King Alfred’s Boeth- 
ius, ed. Sedgefield, p. 93). It is glossed with Latin furfures (W.W., 
409-25). In a medical tract (Cockayne, III, 292) occurs a marginal 
note: “lege perto . . . etriman,’ where oat bran is evidently meant, 
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rima carrying the sense of covering or husk in this case (see Clark 
Hall, aierima). This, however, seems to be in a late twelfth century 
hand, and adds the injunction: “et wid hera pid.” The term for 
grain with the hull removed occurs in earlier documents not as pid, 
but as gratam: “nim atena gratan’” (Cockayne, III, 292); “swelc 
monn se pet min lond hebbe . . . zlce gere agefe . . . ambra maltes ¥ 
VI ambra gruta . . . etc.” (Thorpe, Diplomatarium, p. 471). It is 
doubtful whether the Anglo-Saxons, while they were on the Continent, 
separated the bran from the meal; the term gratan, which is Germanic 
in character, was not necessarily restricted to the meaning of ‘groats’ 
as used today, but apparently meant merely coarse grain, and might 
therefore include bran. It is certain that refinement in milling came 
with contact with Roman influences, but it is difficult to ascertain how 
far this process had gone before the invasion of Britain. Heyne says, 
“Das feine Weizenmehl fiihrt seit der althochdeutschen Zeit den 
Namen simula, semala, aus dem lat. simila, und bezeugt damit den 
Einfluss der rémischen Mahlweise auf die deutschen Miihlen” (Fiinf 
Biicher, 11, 266). He is speaking here of a time later than the Saxon 
occupation of Britain. The Old High German word for groat was 
gruzzi, illustrating the Germanic character of the word. ‘Meal’ is of 
common Germanic origin, O.N. mjol, O.E. melu, O.H.G. melo. Heyne 
says of it, “—-ein Wort, das noch nicht die spatere Bedeutung hat, 
sondern entsprechend seinem Zeitwort mahlen, nur das klein geriebene 
Getreide bezeichnet” (Fiinf Biicher, 11, 260). All of these considera- 
tions would indicate that the meal used by the Anglo-Saxons when 
they first left the Continent was a coarse grain with the bran un. 
separated (Klump, Handwerk und Gewerbe bei den Ags., p. 15). 
Certainly the use of the whole grain did not cease in later times, and 
even in the later Middle Ages the meal used in bread-making was 
often very coarse (Dickenmann, “Das Nahrungswesen in England 
von 12. bis 15. Jahrh.,” Anglia, XXVII, 478. He mentions “die 
gepflogenheit der backer, ihr brot mit sand zu vermischen”). There 
is no common Germanic term for bran. 


Melu thus came to have the significance of sifted grain, probably 
some time after the occupation of Britain. This is borne out by 
the passage from the Boethius quoted on p. 147, where meal refers 
to the grain that has passed through the holes of the sieve. It is 
doubtless in this sense that the term is used in the medical works 
collected by Cockayne: “. . . mid ele ¥ mid meluwe gecnucudne” (I, 
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158); “do ...on.. . hwetenes melwes” (II, 52); “Genim bean 
mela oppe extena odSe beres ope swilces meluwes swa pe pince’’(II, 
84); “genim rigen mela” (II, 148). However, the term retained its 
general meaning of ground corn, sifted or unsifted: “His bigleofa wes 
elce deg . . . prittig mittan clenes melowes and sixtig mittan odres 
melowes.”” Homilies, ed. Thorpe, II, 576. Note clane corn, quoted 
on p. 145, from this same work.) 

Further refinement of the meal produced flour of some excellence. 
To designate this finer flour the Anglo-Saxons did not borrow a word 
from the Latin as did the Germans, but used a native term, smedema, 
smedma (Heyne, Finf Biicher, 11, 266, note). “Genim hwetenes 
meluwes smedman” (Cockayne, II, 134). In Defensor’s Liber Scintil- 
larum (ed. Rhodes, p. 154), “hlaf smedmen” translates the Latin 
“panis similagineus,”’ bread of very fine flour. In the glosses, smedma 
translates simila, the finest wheaten flour (W.W., 153-41, 505-12). 
Grytt, which is evidently related to grot and grut, is glossed with 
Latin pollis, fine flour, as is grut (W.W., 505-13, 40-25, and 281-28). 
It is of interest to note that the glossing of grytt with pollis follows 
immediately after that of smedma with simila in the same vocabulary, 
indicating a grading of the meal from grvytt, a fine flour, to smedma, 
a very fine flour. Cockayne records the passage, “nim getemsud 
melu 4 bac hym ane cicel of” (III, 134). In his glossary (p. 362), 
Cockayne explains the term getemsud as follows: “Getempsud, finely 
sifted. Temse, a fine hair sieve, is a word still in use.” A fifteenth 
century gloss uses the term ‘temse’: Taratantarum: Temse (W.W., 
663-4). Terms referring to such hair sieves occur in a passage from 
the laws: “Man sceal habban .. . hersyfe, temespilan .. .” (Lieber- 
mann, I, 455. See Bosworth-Toller, Anglo-Saxon Dictionary). Fine 
flour was thus at the disposal of the Anglo-Saxon when he wished 
to bake. Whether the average household had access to this better 
meal is problematical. 


Baking 


Although it seems reasonable to suppose that the earliest manner of 
preparing the grain to eat was as pottage, the matter is one that 
goes so far into antiquity that the evidence is uncertain. Heyne, 
attempting to find linguistic evidence for the development of bread 
from pottage, has traced the process of cooking the grain to the 
primitive idea of concocting a food, involved in the Germanic terms 
0.E. breowan, O.H.G. briuwan, O.N. brugga, whence he derives O.E. 
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brod and bread (Fiinf Biicher, p. 267). Such an etymology presents 
difficulties. It would relate all of these terms to the Indo-European 
root bhreu, whose original significance seems to have been ‘agitation,’ 
or ‘bubbling’: Sans. \/bAur, stir, twitch, struggle, etc.; Gr. ¢dge, stir, 
mingle; 9%, bubble; Latin furere, be agitated, rage. This root 
bhreu evidently developed in the Germanic languages as *bru, with the 
idea of ‘fermentation,’ ‘brew,’ although it must have carried also the 
idea of ‘making a decoction’ (.V.E.D.). Obviously, the differentiation 
of brewing, baking, and cooking involved in the term is lost in pre- 
historic times. A plausible theory relates bread to a Primitive Ger- 
manic *braupa, ‘soured bread,’ which has separated from the root 
*bru, or perhaps even earlier from *bhreu (Feist: Etymologisches 
Worterbuch, sv. broe; Falk-Torp: Norwegisch-Ddnisches Etymolo- 
gisches Worterbuch, s.v. bréd). However, there are objections. The 
connection of bread with breowan is not generally recognized. N.E.D. 
relates O.E. bread to a West Germanic *braud, a piece, bit; Vigfusson 
thinks the term occurred in the early Germanic languages only as an 
element in the term for honeycomb, ‘beebread’ (Cleasby’s Icelandic- 
English Dictionary, s.v. braud). Objections to these views are in 
turn forthcoming. N.E.D., for instance, relates bread to Latin frustum, 
‘a piece,’ but it is to be noticed that frustum has an older significance 
of ‘a piece of food.’ Vigfusson’s stand is, of course, untenable, with 
the evidence of the actual use of the term bread by the Anglo-Saxons 
to denote ‘bread’: “bam mannum sceal man sellan egra to supanne, 
beren bread, clene niwe buteran”; “picge he bread gebrocen on hat 
weter” (Cockayne, II, 220, 264; see Bosworth-Toller). 


Another point to be considered is that the Germanic term em- 
ployed for ‘bread’ in the earliest written remains is not related to 
the series discussed above. It appears as Gothic Alaifs, O.E. hlaf, 
which is of course, Mod. E. ‘loaf. The term  etymologically 
related to Mod. E. ‘bread,’ O.E. bread, O.H.G. brot, O.N. braud, 
seems to occur only rarely in this significance. However, the latter 
term emerges in all the modern Germanic tongues with the meaning 
‘bread,’ a fact that would be difficult to explain if the idea were 
not inherent in the word. 


In O.E., brod has attained the significance of ‘soup.’ The term 
apparently supplanting it in the meaning ‘pottage’ is briw. We may 
suppose this change, if it did occur, to have been caused by greater 
variety in the manner of preparation of the pottage. The term briw 
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; itself followed the same course, as vegetables and meat were added 
to the grain in preparing the pottage. That the idea of the simple | 
pottage still remained in the word even in the late Anglo-Saxon days . 
is shown by such references as, “of rigenum melwe wyrcead briwas” 
and “niwe beren mela odde grytta togedre gebriwed swa cocas cunnon ” ' 
2 (Cockayne, II, 236, 220). The pottage was usually made of barley 
2 meal, as in the latter case (Reallexikon, s.v. Mus). 
) Baking appeared among the Germanic peoples in primitive times, 
: and early involved the simple process of kneading dough and placing 
- it between hot stones on the fire, O.H.G. pacchan, O.N. baka, O'S. 
t bakan, O.E. bacan (Heyne: Fiinf Biicher, 11, 267). It may be sup- 
5 posed that the first bread was unleavened. However, the common 
- Germanic term for such bread, O.H.G. derdi, O.N. pjarfr, O.E. peorf, : 
: would imply the presence of a contrasting bread that has been raised 
; or soured, if we accept Heyne’s theory that the term has the idea 
1 of low, ie., not raised (Finf Biicher, 11, 268; see also Gron, Om : 
2 Kostholdet i Norge indtil aar 1500, p. 53 and p. 54, note). 
2 In the Anglo-Saxon writings, unleavened bread receives mention 
n only in religious tracts, such as Aelfric’s Homilies, “peorfe hlafas we 
p bringaS Gode to lace, Sonne we, butan yfelnysse beorman, on 
eC Seorfnysse soSfestnysse faraS” (Ed. Thorpe, II, 210). O.E. peorj 
n is glossed with Latin azimus (W.W., 153-32, 348-4, 348-28: Jdeorf- | 
s lingas). However, there is some confusion in the glossing of beorma | 
Z with ezyma, for the Latin term signifies “unleavened bread” (see Gen. 
t 19, 3, Vulgate, “coxit azyma’’), whereas beorma refers to yeast 
(ibid., 354-3). Although mentioned only in ecclesiastical works, there 
" must have been a general use of unleavened bread apart from religious . 
0 observance, especially among the poorer people. Dickenmann re- 
f, ports that this was true in England even at the close of the Middle 
y Ages (Anglia XXVII, 484). Leo thought that the feorf hlaf might 
. be the heavy black bread of the Old Norse, perhaps a kind of pump- 
r ernickel (Rectitudines Singularum Personarum, p. 199). However, 
g heorf must not be confused with the coarse raised bread made of 
e grain from which the bran has not been separated. 
If the Anglo-Saxons had not yet learned to sift the bran from 
n the grain before they left the Continent, they had for a long time 
y been familiar with raised bread—gehafen hlaf (W.W., 153-31). Terms 
rr lor yeast are common property among Germanic peoples, some of 
” them related to the idea of raising: O.H.G. urhap, O.E. hef, related 
: 
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to Mod. G. heben, and O.H.G. deismo, O.E. jesma, related to the 
M.L.G. deisen (Heyne, Fiinf Biicher, 11, 269). Heyne suggests the 
possibility of the use of the residue from wine and beer, O.H.G. 
drusene, O.E. dros, drosna, in making bread, and this is somewhat 
substantiated by the modern brewing term for a yeast, hefe, the 
modern German equivalent of the O.E. Af. In fact, one O.E. term for 
yeast, derst, is derived from dros, dregs. Another O.E. term for yeast, 
beorma, is etymologically connected with breowan, to brew (Falk- 
Torp. Heyne links the term with beran). Cockayne says of this 
word, “Though as an expression for fermenium, leaven, sour dough, 
the same word occurs, yet it seems not likely that Saxon bread was 
ever leavened with sour dough” (III, 355). However, it was by 
the accidental use of a remnant of dough that had soured, Heyne 
supposes, that the process of baking raised bread was discovered (p. 
268), a solution that seems much more plausible than that of the 
artificial introduction of beer dregs. Logically, one would conclude 
that both sources for yeast were familiar to the Anglo-Saxons, espe- 
cially considering the number of terms in the language to express 
the idea of yeast: beorma, derst, gist, haf, and dwsma. All of these 
expressions except gist are used in the religious literature to translate 
the idea of leavening: ‘‘Warniad sodlice fram hefe sunderhalgena” 
‘Liber Scintillarium, ed. Rhodes, p. 75); “Pasma godcundre rihtwis- 
nesse” (Der Benedictinregel, ed. Schroer, p. 10); “Gelic is ric heofna 
to derste pat onfeng vel genom wif, gehydde vel degelde in mealo genoh 
‘rim wid vel a hwile gedzrsted vel gecnoeden is all” glossing the Latin 
“simile est regnum caelorum fermente quod acceptem mulier, abscondit 
in farinae satis tribus donec fermentatum est totem” (Mat. 13, 33, 
Lindisfarne MS, ed. Skeat). In this gloss, the translator has so well 
visualized the woman kneading the dough that he has added to the 
Latin context the O.E. gecnoeden. The version in the Corpus Christi 
MS has substituted beorman for darsta, and ahafen for gedersted 
(ibid.). If there had been some original differentiation in the kinds 
of yeast, this interchange of terms makes difficult any disassociation 
of meaning. Gist appears in the Leechdoms: ‘gebirm mid giste” 
(Cockayne, II, 96); “do ponne niwne gist on” (ibid., p. 266). The 
latter use is in the concoction of a brew. Just what is meant by 
‘“niwne gist” is problematical; it seems to suggest here fresh beer 
dregs, although the term beordresta (Cockayne, II, 98) would be 
expected. The term for the common receptacle for yeast appears 
as beormtcage (Liebermann, I, 455). 
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Although the common Germanic character of the terms for yeast 
and bread, and the nature of the term for unleavend bread (see p. 
151), point to an early production of raised bread among the Germanic 
peoples, there is no indication that any further refinement in baking 
took place before Roman influence occurred. Ovens and regular 
moulds for the bread seem to have been Roman introductions. The 
simple method of placing the dough between stones in the fire per- 
sisted among the Anglo-Saxons long after they came to Britain. Men- 
tion of this earliest form of baking occurs in the Hatton MS of 
Gregory’s Dialogues: “His gebrodSra gegearwodon axbakenne hlaf” 
(Ed. Hecht, p. 86). In the Cambridge MS it is called "heorSbecenne 
hlaf” (ibid.). In this form it appears in the Leechdoms, “mid 
heorSbacenum hlafe’”’ (Cockayne, I, 148), and the direction is given: 
“bace him man panne wearmen hlaf be heorpe” (ibid., III, 122). 
However, oven-baked bread is mentioned often enough: “genim .. . 
Sone cruman of ofenbacenum hlafe”; “him hylpS ofen bacen hlaf”; 
etc. (Cockayne, I, 132; II, 222). The presence of both methods 
of baking—oven and hearth—caused an eleventh century scribe to 
gloss both cylen and heorp with Latin formacula, a little oven (W.W., 
404-1). However, it is to be doubted that ovens reached the common 
household before the Conquest. Reference to them is to be expected 
in the literature coming from the monasteries, each of which had its 
ovens and bakers, and was very particular in its selection of the latter. 
“ba wicneras sceolon beon gecorene of bam getrywestan mynstres 
peowum, ¥ hi man bonne geornlice ty pet hi gode becystran beon 
4 to zlcum metepingum clenbeorne be to brotra behofe belimpe” 
(Rule of Chrodegang, ed. Napier, p. 19). In De Consuetudine 
Monachorum are mentioned the kitchen and bakery of the monastery, 
kycene 4 bacern (Ed. Logeman, 1. 1087). There is every reason 
to suppose that the monasteries were thus splendidly equipped long 
before the average household shifted from its almost primitive char- 
acter. 


Earlier, the women did the baking in the household, as they did 
the grinding of the meal. From this, the title Al@fdige which Klump 
would relate to *Alaibadigon, bread-kneader (Handwerk und Gewerbe 
bei den Ags., p. 15), was received by them. As the manorial system 
grew, men took over more and more of the work of baking, and, just 
as there were community millers, there evidently came to be com- 
munity bakers, working, of course, for the lord. Such bequests as 
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that of Abba, reeve, and Heregyth, his wife, “. . . swelc monn se pet 
min lond hebbe . . . elce gere agefe . . . Folcanstane L ambra maltes, 
...CCCC hiafa .. .,” etc. (Thorpe; Diplomatarium, p. 471), would 
be difficult to explain otherwise. This bequest is dated in the year 
835. Examination of the laws shows the same specialization, with 
allotments of food to the workers. Just how much of the community’s 
baking was done in the ovens of the lord of the manor can not be 
told, but in all probability, the large share of the baking remained 
in the individual households. In the towns and cities, the trade of 
the baker gradually arose. The importance of such a baker, perhaps 
also of the monasterial and manorial baker, is emphasized in Aelfric’s 
Colloquy, in which the baker says, “Ge magon purh sum fec butan 
minon crefte lif adreogan, ac na lancge ne to wel; soblice, butan 
crefte minon zlc beod emtig byp gesewen, and buton hlafe zlc mete 
to wlettan byp gehwyrfed. Ic heortan mannes gestrangie, ic, magen 
wera” (W.W., p. 98). This passage would seem to deny the ability 
of the average home to produce its own bread; however, the Colloguy 
emphasizes the importance of each trade, and may be suspected of 
exaggerating. 

In the above quotation, not only is the position of the baker 
stressed, but also the place bread held in the daily lives of the Anglo- 
Saxons. In the bequests to monasteries, this same prominence is 
given to bread. Osuulf’s will, 804-829, leaves yearly, among other 
things, “CXX huetenra hlafa ¥ XXX clenra,” besides “CXX_ gesu- 
filra hlafa to elmessan” (Thorpe, Diplomatarium, p. 460). “CCXL 
hlaba” and every Sunday “XX _ gesuflra” are included among the 
bequests of Ealhburg and Eadwealf, 831 (ibid., p. 468). Abba’s 
(see above) wife Heregyth mentions “dSreo hund hiafa, Seara 
bid fiftig hwite hlafa” (ibid., p. 473). Lufa, 870, bequeaths . . . CL 
hlafa, L hwite hlafa, CNX elmes hlafes” (ibid., pp. 474f.). The Rule 
of Chrodegang allows each cleric, from the youngest to the oldest, 
four pounds of bread daily (Ed. Napier, p. 14). All monasteries 
were not so generous as this, however, and we find the Benedictines 
limiting the men to one pound daily, with more if they should finish 
the allowance before the evening meal( Der Benedictinregel, ed. Schroer, 
p. 63). 

For breadmaking, wheat was apparently the preferred grain, espe- 
cially in the midlands and the south (Hoops, Waldbaume und Kul- 
turpflanzen, p. 595). In fact, Hoops points to the expedition sent 
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by the Norwegian Thorolf about 875 to England to purchase, among 
other things, wheat, as an indication that wheat was produced in 
excessive abundance on the island at that time. It will be noticed 
that the bread given in the wills mentioned above is designated only 
as wheat so far as the grain employed is concerned. It will be re- 
called that the churls at Hussebourn were to pay “III sesdlar hlaf- 
hwetes” (p. 143). The emphasis placed on white bread, from the 
clean wheat flour, indicates the superior position held by wheat as 
the grain for bread baking. In the will of Osuulf, “CXX huetenra 
hlafa” designates the bread made of wheat not refined, perhaps in- 
cluding the bran, as contrasted with the clean, or white, bread: “XXX 
clenra hlafa” (see above). Heregyth asks that fifty of the three 
hundred loaves she is bequeathing be white. The number of white 
loaves is in every case only a fraction of the number made apparently 
of whole grain or only partially separated grain. If this is any in- 
dication of the general practice, the average household partook more 
frequently of coarse-grained wheat than of white bread. Further- 
more, we may be sure that barley bread was a common article of 
diet among poorer people. Aelfric says, “pa hlafas weron berene. 
Bere is swide earfoSe to gearcigenne, and peah-hwaSere fet done 
mann, ponne he gearo bid’ (Homilies, ed. Thorpe, I, 188). 


The illustrations in the manuscripts usually show the bread as little 
round flat cakes, often marked with a cross. However, there is oc- 
casional mention made of great loaves, as in the will of King. Eadward 
the Elder, 901-909: “tu hund greates hlafes 4 pridde smales” (Thorpe, 
Diplomatarium, p. 158). The proportion in this case between the 
large and small loaves would at least indicate that the former were 
not a rare article on the table. A charm directs the following: “abace 
man innewerdne handa bradnz hlaf ¥ gecnid hine mid meolce ¥ mid 
halig wetere . . .”’ (Cockayne, I, 404). A loaf such as this, the 
size of the breadth of the hand, conforms with the illustrations of the 
little round loaves. 


A problem is presented in the term gesufel hlaf. Leo says it is 
bread “was man zu anderen speisen hinzu iszt, denn sufi ist alles 
was zum brod als zukost genoszen wird: spek, kase, gemiise u.s.w. 
Es scheint also was wir nennen: ‘hausbacken brod’ zu sein 
(Rectitudines, p. 199). Its presentation to the church as an offering 
on Sundays and feast days (see p. 154) gives it a definite connection 
with religious observation, but such association would rather imply 
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unleavened bread. The absence of any glossing of gesufel hlaf with 
the idea of unleavened bread precludes this suggestion. Taking gesufel 
in a particular sense, ‘flavored,’ ‘spiced,’ we might suppose that the 
loaf was itself seasoned with various ingredients, rather than as Leo 
thought, that the loaf was plain but intended to be eaten with cus- 
tomary foods and dainties. Such a view would be borne out by 
an excerpt from the charter of Orky’s Guild at Abbotsbury: “on 
messe xfen «xt twam gegyldum—zenne bradne hlaf wel besewen 9 
well gesyfled” (Thorpe, Diplomatarium, p. 606). Of besewen, Thorpe 
writes, ““Besawen? I assume that the loaves contained or were sprinkled 
over with seeds, as dill, caraway, etc.” In all probability, plain 
loaves, leavened or unleavened, were first brought as offerings, to meet 
the demands of the church for bread in its services—e.g., “Se sacerd 
sceolde on xlcum setteres dege setton tweolf hlafas on pam taber- 
naculum, alle neowbacene” (Fehr, Die Hirtenbriefe Aelfrics, p. 181) 
and were made richer by the pious people who hoped thereby to 
make their offerings more acceptable to God. 


The oflwte, or sacramental wafer, was probably a small thin loaf 
of unleavened bread: “And his ofletan ne beon na to eald bacene” 
(Fehr, Die Hirtenbriefe Aelfrics, p. 174); “Dis meg wid gedrif. 
Genim IX ofletan 4 gewrit on elcere . . . 4 syle extan enne 
deg III, ¥ oderne III, ¥ driddan III . . .” (Napier, ANS. 84, 324). 

In the glosses appears crompeht, Latin folialis (W.W., 409-8). 
Schlutter thinks this is a thin bread (Anglia XL, 352). It may mean 
the little flat cakes with flowers marked on them (Folialis = Foliatus?), 
shown in some of the illustrations. A rather odd glossing is that of 
placenta, a thin flat cake, with briw (Zupitza, “Glossen zu Abbos,” 
ZDA,. XXXI, 921, 7-97). I believe that briw is here considered 
as a poultice, in which association it often occurs in the medical 
works. 


Cake was known to the Germanic peoples long before the Anglo- 
Saxons sailed to Britain, the word taking different forms in the north 
and south: O.H.G. kuocho, O.N. kaka, O.E. cecil (Heyne, Fiinf 
Bicher, 11, 273). Among the Anglo-Saxons in England, it had a 
prominent place. It is possible that the little flat disks with crosses 
and flowers on them, shown in the illustrations of feasts, which we 
have supposed to be small loaves of bread, were cakes (see above). 
The best flour was used in making the cakes: “Nim getemsud melu 
4 bac hym ane cicel of” (Cockayne, III, 134). 
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It is probable that the delicacies of the bakery were produced in 
considerable variety, but we are left only hints from such terms as 
crompeht (see above). Another such term is eppel, which evidently 
refers to a dumpling in the following recipe for making a poultice: 
“Cnuce tosomne pam gelice pe bu anne xppel wyrce” (Cockayne, I, 
250). These dumplings were on occasion sweetened and some sort 
of pastry produced, for we find Aunigeppel glossed with Latin pastellus 
(W.W., 37-36, 468-18). 

Foca appears as a term for a hearth-baked cake: ‘“wirc focan” 
(Gen. 18, 6), translating the Latin “fac subcinericios.” The word is 
derived from the Latin (subcinericeus, focarius: heordbacen hlaf, 
W.W., 153-36). The same concern for the fineness of the flour used 
in cakes, noted above, is suggested in the following passage: “He 
geseah per licgan enne snaw-hwitne focan” (Aelfric’s Metrical Lives 
of the Saints, ed. Skeat, 18-164). 


Glossed with colliridam, crustule, crustulis, appears the word healstan 
(W.W., 364-36, 495-28, 372-17). It thas been interpreted as mean- 
ing a small cake, or perhaps simply a crust (see Bosworth-Toller). 
Of interest is a gloss combining Latin “et tortam panis” with O.E. 
“and hylstene hlafas” (W.W., 393-31). One view of the term Ay/stene 
employed here considers it as an adjective signifying ‘baked on the 
hearth,’ with the understanding that bread baked on the hearth would 
be crooked, and not moulded evenly like the oven-baked product, 
hence corresponding to the Latin tortam panis (Clark Hall). How- 
ever, there is the possibility that Ayistene is an adjective formed 
from kealstan (Bosworth-Toller, s.v. Hilsten), with significance of 
‘having a crust.’ 

The general term inclusive of all baking products is gebec(c). “On 
pam yfestan windle were manegra cynna gebec” (Genesis 40, 17). 
Of the related terms, O.E. cruma is etymologically identical with 
Mod. E. ‘crumb’; for ‘crust,’ however, the Anglo-Saxons used the 
term rind, modern ‘rind’: “We hedaS bere crumena Ses hlafes, and 
Sa Tudeiscan gnagad pa rinde” (Homilies, ed. Thorpe, II, 114). In 
this sentence, cruma apparently has the meaning ‘the inside, betier 
part, of the loaf’ as opposed to ‘crust.’ Aelfric uses the term in 
the sense of ‘crumb, fragment,’ in the same passage: “pa hwelpas 
etaS ba cruman pe of heora hlafordes beode feallaS” (ibid.). This 
Same two-fold usage is found in the Modern German krume, in the 
Nor-Dan. Krumme (Falk-Torp: “der innere, weiche teil des brotes, 
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brosame’’), and in the Dutch &ruim. In English, the idea of ‘crumb 
as the inside part of the loaf of bread was retained to the time of 
Shakespeare (N.E.D., s.v. crumb). 

References to the use of crumbs occur in the medical works: “Nim 
panne cruman ¥ do on water” (Cockayne, III, 114). “Hwites hlafes 
cruman ¥ pipor ¥ eced, meng wel” (idid., II, 34). 




















SPENSER’S ALLEGORY OF THE TOLL BRIDGE 


By Meriin L. NEFF 
University of Washington 

The second canto of the fifth book of the Faerie Queene presents 
the two extremes of distributive justice in the episodes of Artegall’s 
conflict with Pollente and Lady Munera, and his struggle with the 
Gyant by the sea. The second episode is no mere academic handling 
of the doctrine of communism, but a deliberate and specific thrust at 
communism as promulgated by the Anabaptists in Spenser’s day.' 

i believe that the first episode, although suggested in plot by the 
Orlando Furioso, is equally specific in its application to current ex- 
cesses. Greenlaw interpreted it as “an exemplum showing the evils 
of bribery.”* It is important to note, however, that bribery is merely 
incidental. Rather, I take it, Spenser is attacking monopolism—the 
very opposite of communism—through one of the most flagrant forms 
in England, the extortionate tolls. It was “the evill fashion, and 
wicked customes of that bridge’ (V, ii, 28, 7,8) that Artegall was 
called upon to reform, and it was the powerful and iniquitous Pol- 
lente, keeper of the bridge, whose head was pitched on a pole 

To be a mirrour to all mighty men, 

In whose right hands great power is contayned, 

That none of them the feeble overren, 

But alwaics doe their powre within just compasse pen. 
(V, ii, 19, 6-9) 

Monopolies of public utilities for individual gain existed in Spen- 
ser’s day both in England and Ireland, and among the abuses in 
this system were the private tolls on bridges, roads, and ferries. The 
monopoly had developed gradually as a source of revenue for the 
crown and a bestowal of favor upon court attendants. Monopolies 
were of two types, internal and external. External grants of monopoly 
were made on many imported articles as salt, soap, glass, and metals; 
while internal monopolies arose from the power vested in individuals 
over highways, fishing rights, dam sites, bridges, and ferries. 

When Elizabeth came to the throne the grants of monopolistic 





iF. M. Padelford, Jour. of Eng. and Ger. Phil., X11 (1913), 434-448. 
°M. L.N.. XXXV (1920), 174. 
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control increased, and many persons who distinguished themselves 
in civil and military exploits received these grants instead of mone- 
tary reward. For a number of years the patents of monopoly were 
allowed to continue and entrench themselves in the economic life of 
England. The patentee secured high and arbitrary power from the 
Council and was protected in his extortion. Such an individual is 


defined by Thomas Dekker as a Catch-poll: 


A Catch-poll is one that doth both catch and poll: who is not content onely 
to haue the sheepe, but must sheare it too; and not sheare it, but to draw bloud 
too. So then by this Etymology of the word, any one that sinisterly wrests and 
scrues Monopolies into his hands, to fill his Ceffers (though his owne conscience 
whispers in his eare, that hee beggers the Common-wealth), and his Prince neuer 
the better for it: but the poore Subjects much the worse: Hee is a Grand 
Catchpoll8 
Such a person was Pollente, for Spenser states that the bridge keeper 
“pols and pils the poore in piteous wize” (V, ii, 8, 8). 

According to one historian the injustice of the monopolies was 
greater during the reign of Elizabeth than in any other period of 
English history.* It was therefore natural that protests should arise 
for the evil features became so oppressive that they could no longer 
be tolerated.” At the last Parliament of the queen in October, 1601, 
the House of Commons objected strenuously to the use of the pre- 
rogative power in grants of monopoly. 

An Act was introduced by a private member, Lawrence Hyde, declaring mon- 
opolies illegal and extortionate. Great frankness characterized the debate; the 
grants of monopolies were declared to be derogatory to her Majesty, odious to the 
subject, and dangerous to the commonwealth; the grantees were denounced as 
bloodsuckers of the commonwealth. The Queen perceived at once the seriousness of 
the situation, and showed infinite resource in her method of meeting the crisis. 
. . . She understood, she declared, that the patents which she had granted were 
grievous to her people: they should be looked to immediately. and none be put 
into execution but such as should first have a trial according to the law, for the 
good of the people; she was resolved to defend her people from all agression, and 
would take immediate order for the reformation of the grievance. . . . Three days 
later the Queen by proclamation suspended all patents of monopoly, until their 
legality should have been tested by the law officers of the -Crown.® 


The specific monopoly on bridges and roads had developed over 
a long period of time. During the feudal period English roads and 
bridges were kept in repair by the trinoda necessitas acts, three-fold 
obligations of landed proprietors to maintain highways in good con- 
dition and bridges in repair. With the collapse of feudalism came 
a resulting loss of many of the services that had been required of 


8The Non-Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker, Huth Library, III, 366, 367. 
4David Hume, History of England, Vol. IV. Chap. XLIV, 174, 175. 
"See William Hyde Price, The English Patents of Monopoly, Harvard Eco- 
nomic Series, I, 16, 17. 
“Cambridge Modern History, Il, 357. 
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serfs. Roads and bridges deteriorated until travel was hazardous if 
at all feasible. Other methods of maintenance had to be resorted 
to if travel was to be secure. In the thirteenth century the records 
tell of a Walter Godluke, of Wallingford, who asked for a license 
to take toll on carts conveying merchandise upon the road between 
Towermarsh and Newenham for the repair of that road. 

The same period saw the abuse of tolls creeping in, as witnessed 
in the case of a sheriff, Roger of Estra in Cambridgeshire: “When 
the bridge over the Cam was carried away by a flood he took a 
tax of 2s. and afterwards of 6d. a hide on pretence that he was 
going to build a stone one, and then he only built a wooden one 
after all. It was also pointed out that he spent seven weeks in 
making this structure and charged exorbitantly for the use of the 
barge he provided in order to ferry the inhabitants across.”? Thus 
a monopoly was developing almost unconsciously in this early time 
upon the roads and streams of England. 

As early as the fourteenth century an inquiry was made into 
levies taken by individuals. This investigation was made “Also of 
Markets, Fairs, Tolls, Passage-Monies, and Customs, unjustly levied 
without Licence of the King, then where, when, and from what 
Time, and how much they are worth by the Year.”* These tolls were 
luscious plums to be plucked by citizens who secured a monopoly 
upon some enterprise or thoroughfare. 

In the reign of Henry VII are the records of grants for a ferry 
passage. On December 15, 1506, is the following entry in the Patent 
Rolls: 

Grant during pleasure to the king's servant William Bussh of the keeping of the 
passage or ferry of Sandiordhith in the counties of Oxford and Berks, with ‘le 
ferybotes’ there, in the king’s gift by the death of Thomas Hunt. 

From similar entries in later Patent Rolls it is to be plainly under- 
stood that a monetary return from such grants made the patents 


most acceptable to the receiver. 


In the reign of Edward VI ferry monopolies were frequently re- 
corded among the grants: 

April 28, 1552.—Grant to Francis Knolles knight, . . . the passage and ‘fery 
barge’ of Caversham, . . . the ‘mille barge’ and ‘le locke’ called Caversham 
Locke with the waters, weirs, sewers and banks and ‘lez dammez’ extending from 
the said leck to the foresaid mills and thence descending below, and all the fish- 
SE 
a. Cunningham, The Growth of English Industry and Commerce during the 
Early and Middle Ages, 1, 216. 

“Statutes of the Realm, J, 241. 

“Calendar of Patent Roils of Henry VII, MI, 511. 
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exies, fishings and other profits of the same ... and rendering yearly 56£. 16s. 
on 8, 1552.—To John Devicke, gentleman, farm of the hamlet of Cryx- 
ton and the ferry of Lopen, Soms., from Michaelmas last, for 21 years at 3£. 10d. 
rent and 4d. increment.!! 
Among the grants of Edward VI it is of interest to find the record 
of a grant to Elizabeth, his sister, which includes various tenures, 
estates, tolls on markets, fairs, and “the messuage called Horsey and 
the ferry in Standground in tenure of William Butler.’’!” 

In this reign are to be found the specific patents for toll bridges, 
Leading citizens were given the custody of bridges with the revenue 
accruing from them: 


July 10, 1547—Grant to . . . William Herbert, knight, . . . the tolls, cus- 
toms and profits of a bridge called Harneham Bridge, Wilts., late of said 
countess.!5 

July 11, 1548—-Grant to Edward, duke of Somerset . . . (listing of various 
lands). . . . Except the market and yearly fair in Thetforde and the toll of the 
same and of the bridges of Thetforde and Brandon Ferye, Norf.!+# 


The second grant excepts the tolls from the bridge and ferry passage 
from the list of valuable income derived by the duke of Somerset, 
either because the remuneration went directly to the king, or the 
special grant was bestowed upon another favored party. There is 
also record of the income from a bridge being granted to the sister 
of Edward VI: 

May 3, 1553-—-Grant to Mary ... daughter of Henry VIII .. . the toll or 
passage of the bridge of Ware, Herts.!° 
The Calendar of Patent Rolls includes many accounts of exemptions 
for the nobility in certain districts from the paying of toll, pontage, 
or customs. It was stated that this exemption was made in various 
manors “under the customary privilege of ancient demesne of the 
crown.””!® 

In the statutes of Edward VI methods of taking toll and financing 
bridges are revealed: 


April 18, 1551——Grant for life to Bartholomew Warner, gentleman, of the 
office of collector of customs and tolls at Nevenham Bridge from men, beasts and 
goods passing over and under and on either side of the bridge, victuals for the 
town of Calais except; also the searching (structineum) of men and goods upon 
or beneath the bridge reserving to the king all forfeitures of coinage and money 
being carried from Calais and the Marches, which forfeitures are to be rendered 


Calendar of Patent Rolls of Edward VI, 1V, 344, 345. 

1Jbid., V, 379. 

12March 17, 1559. Jbid., III, 239. 

13This refers to the Countess of Salisbury. Calendar of Patent Rolls of Ed- 
ward VI, I, 112. 

M]bid., 11, 29. 

15] bid., V, 176. 

Calendar of Patent Rolls of Edward VI, Vol. VI, art. “Tolls.” 
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to the exchequer of Calais all but 12 pence in the pound allowed to the collector 
for faithful searching. . . . 17 


When new bridges were constructed over rivers, the counties nearest 
the bridge were often held responsible for securing money to finance 
the project. In Queen Elizabeth’s reign is found this statute: 


A convenient Bridge of Stone or Timber, or both, shall be made and finished at 
Wilton upon Wye, in the County of Hereford, near unto the Town of Ross, 
by the Inhabitants of the said County, in such place there, as by the Justices of 
Peace of the county shall be appointed, within seven years next after the dissolu- 
tion of this Parliament, being 9. die Febr, Anno Dom. 1597. Pontage shall be 
taken of the same bridge in form following, and not otherwise, viz. every person 
shall pay for every Cart, Carre, or Wain laden, driven over the said Bridge, 
ii. d. and for every Horse laden with a pack, i. d. and for every ten sheep or 
upward to twenty, ii. d. and for every twenty sheep, iii. d. and for every five 
Beasts, to the number of twenty, ii. d. and for every twenty Beasts, vi. d. and so 
proportionately according to that rate. Two Burgesses of the Town of Ross and 
two Freeholders of the County of Hereford, shall be yearly chosen Collectors of 
the said Pontage; to whom, or to their deputies, it shall be lawful to distrain 
and impound persons, Beasts, Sheep, &c., refusing to pay the said Pontage. And 
the said Collectors shall yearly pay to Charles Bridges, his Heirs or Assigns 
(upon whose land the Bridge shall be builded) ten pounds at the Feast of St. 
Michael. And the said Collectors shall yearly make account of the profits of 
the said Pontage. A proviso to discharge them and their Heirs that do yearly 
pay Corn to the Keepers of the passing there for their Pontage, &c.18 


Corruption and bribery are easily possible under this plan for 
the erection of bridges. It would be done by the collectors appointing 
deputies to control the bridge tolls who could divert funds from their 
proper use into private coffers. They could also use extortionate 
methods to levy larger fees from the citizenry. Two statutes con- 
cerning the Staynes Bridge reveal such a situation. The first is an 
act of Henry VIII issued January 21, 1510: 


An Act for the Taking of toll at Staynes Bridg for repayring thereof—Wher as 
the Chaunceller of Englonde and his predecessours oute of tyme of mynde have 
used to orden and assigne 2, 3, or foure certayne Persons of the Towne and 
Parisshe of Staynes in the Countie of Midd to have the receyte of tolle and 
Custome concernyng the makyng and reparacion of the Brygge of the same 
towne aswell of Cartys and Horse ladyn wyth merchaundises and other Stuffe 
caryed over and uppon the same Brygge, as of Bargys comyng underneth the 
same brygge, wyth whiche tolle and Custome the seid Brygge was repaired, 
and also a Cawsey extendyng a Myle frome the same Towne in Lengthe unto the 
Towne of Eggehame and ynclosyth the water of themys frome the Kyngs hygh 
Waye; So that yf the seid Causey and Brygge benott well maynteyned and 
kepte, the Kyng’s Subiects shal nott nor may nott passe on horsebakke nor on 
fote by that Way, whiche shulde be to the greate noyaunce aswell of the Kyng’s 
Grace as of all hys Sugiects that shall ryde or goo frome London to the West 
parties of this Lande; And forasmuche as the seid tolle and Custome hathe ben 
att sumtyme afore this desyred of the King’s Highnes to be geven to certayne 
Persones, as of Fee by his tres patentes, and sumetyme the seid toule and 
Custome hathe nott ben well applyed to the reparacion of the seid Brigge and 


7] bid., V1, 50. 
Ferdinando Pulton, A Collection of all the Statutes Now in Use, Chap. XXIV, 


p. 1060. London, 1670. (See also Statutes of the Realm, Vol. IV, part 2, pp. 
926-929, for full text.) 
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Way; Be it therfor ordeyned enacted and stablisshed by auctoritie of this 
present Parliament, that accordyng to the seyd olde Usage the Chaunceller of 
Englonde for the tyme beyng or Keper of the Kyng’s Great Seale and ther Suc- 
cessoures have the Deputacion and Assignement of Twoo, Thre, or Foure, cer- 
teyne Persones of the seid Towne and Parysshe of Staynes, that they shall take 
and receyve the seid Toule and Custome as afore this tyme hathe ben used to be 
payed; and the same toule and Custome so by them or eny of them receyved 
to employe uppon the reparacion and makyng of the same Brygge and Waye; 
and therof yerely to yelde accomptes to the seyd Chauncellour or Keper of the 
Kyngys Great Seale for the tyme beyng, or before such Persones as he shall 
depute and assigne, and offer them selfe so to doo yerely betwene the Feasts of 
Seynt Michell the Archangell, and All Seyntes. And that all tres patentes made 
or to be made by the Kyng’s Hyghnes or by eny of his Heyres or Successoures to 
eny Persone or Persones of the seid toule or Custome or of the resceyte or im- 
ployng therof be fromehensforthe voyde and of none effecte.'% 


This statute of the early sixteenth century reveals noteworthy points 
concerning toll bridges of that period. There were certain abuses and 
corruptions in the control of the Staynes Bridge that were corrected 
by this law. Private individuals had secured a monopoly of this 
bridge and causeway, and they had allowed the bridge to fall into 
ruin. Also by this act, the king restored the bridge to the community 
and cancelled all patent rights that might have been made previously. 
Furthermore, to prevent a recurrence of the evil, no more monopo- 
listic patents were to be issued in connection with this bridge in 
the future. 

The Staynes Bridge comes again into legal documents in 1549. 
At this time the toll of the bridge had been granted to four men 
who were to charge a set toll, and the income records were to be in- 
spected by the King’s officers: 


November 9, 1549——For mending and maintaining the great bridge across the 
Thames next the town of Staynes and a causeway: from thence to the town of 
Exham (sic) to exclude the water: Grant to Thomas Sanford, David Eyre, 
Nicholas Twedall and Thomas Hobbes, and their joint nominees to levy pontage 
for ten years as follows:—From every cart called ‘faircarte’ or waggon laden 
with goods for sale passing the said bridge or causeway 2d., and from every 
other cart laden with corn or other merchandise 1d., from a horse load 4d., from 
a laden boat (shuta) passing beneath the bridge 5d. and from one unladen 3d, 
from animals for sale viz. a horse priced 20s, and above, 1!4d., a horse or mare 
priced under 20s., %4d., an ox or cow %d., four pigs %4d., twenty sheep 14d, 
ten sheep %d., five sheep 12d. and from any other thing passing over or beneath 
the bridge 14%4d., if it exceeds the value of 20s., or %4d. if it exceeds 10s. or 42d. 
if it exceeds Ss. Provided that all the proceeds are expended on the bridge and 
causeway and a yearly account of the receipts rendered before the Lord Chaun- 
cellor of England if called for.7¥ 


When Elizabeth desired to reward her favorites in a later period 
of the century, it will be readily understood how private patents 
of monopoly might be reissued, and extortionate tolls secured from 


I9Statutes of the Realm, Vol. 111, Chap. 9, pp. 5, 6. 
“Calendar of Patent Rolls of Edward VI, Il, 67. 
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communities by individuals. The act of Henry VIII to stop the 
monopoly of public thoroughfares may be likened to the corrective 
measures of Artegall who restored justice at the bridge and reformed 
abuses. (No doubt many examples of patent grants during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth could be cited if the Calendar of Patent 
Rolls were printed.) 

It is of further significance to observe that the abuse of tolls was 
quite as prevalent in Ireland as in England, and that they became 
an issue during the period of Spenser’s residence there. Thus Sir 
Richard Byngham, writing of his work in Ireland and the conditions 
of the country, states plainly the unjust customs were in effect at 
bridges in the island while Spenser was in government service there. 
Byngham writes his report in this manner: 


It were convenient also that all such bridges as have been built at the country 
charges (though Her Majesty hath been contributory to them) should be freed 
from all exactions and customs, for that it grieves them to pay any of those 
impositions, when themselves have been helpers to the building of the bridges; as 
namely, the bridge of Athlone, and the bridge of Ballinasloe, which myself built 
new with 50 £ charges from Her Majesty and 150 £ from the country.?! 


These bridges, built by the community and the crown were a 
source of irritation to the Irish people. They were paying heavy 
tolls, and the money from the toll bridges which they had helped 
to construct with their own funds had not been turned to the com- 
mon welfare. The bridge at Athlone is particularly cited as being 
in the hands of a private individual by Auditor Jenyson in his report 
to Lord Burghley, January 26, 1587: 


Sir Henry Sidney was of great credit, and also famous in this government as 
by divers his erections appeareth, and most chiefly by the bridge at Athlone, 
which is one of the best acts done for the commonwealth in this land during 
man’s memory, and doth now grow into some ruin, by reason of the strong 
stream that runneth there, and in process of time will overthrow it, which re- 
pairing betimes and so from year to year when need should require would main- 
tain it forever. And that were easily to be done with the toll there taken, 
and would also be some increase to Her Majesty’s revenue, the same being now 
turned to private use, and nothing thereof cither answered to Her Majesty or yet 
bestowed on the bridge. And the toll Sir Richard Byngham informeth me is 
well worth 100 £. sterling per annum, which is levied in this sort, viz., of every 
twenty cows or beeves that come over the bridge, one cow or beef out of every 
score, and if the numbers be under 20 for every cow 4d. sterling, and so of 
horsepacks, mares, colts, swine, and sheep ratably, and is thought there is five 
or six thousand kine yearly, at the least, driven over that bridge** 


A summary of the facts presented in this paper concerning the 


historical background of the first episode of Book v, Canto 2 of the 
Faerie Queene would lead to the following conclusions: 


_ 





“"Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1586-88, July, 1587, pp. 393-395. 
“2Ibid., pp. 246, 247. 
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1. Spenser, dealing with the virtue of Justice, presents two ex- 
cesses by the two episodes: Artegall and the toll bridge, and Artegall 
and the Gyant by the sea. Since the second episode well represents 
the communistic doctrines against which the poet was allegorically 
warning the nation, the first episode would be taken as allegorically 
setting forth the opposite extreme, the danger of private monopolies 
of public utilities as exemplified in toll bridges. 

2. History of the sixteenth century reveals that private monop- 
olies in England were numerous and oppressive. Elizabeth, building 
on the practices of her predecessors, lavished patents of monopoly 
upon her favorites, many of whom passed their monopolies on to 
their friends. This practice became so obnoxious that the people 
finally arose in protest, demanded reform, and secured corrective 
measures. 

3. Internal monopolies of England gave excellent opportunity 
for extortion, bribery, and graft in the control of roads, ferries, dam 
sites, fishing preserves, and bridges. Laws were made to reform the 
abuses of justice. The same condition existed in Ireland while Spen- 
ser was in an official position, and the Irish people demanded the 
reform of abuses and the end of extortion under which they suffered. 
It may have been these politicians of Ireland of whom Spenser wrote 
that they through “power” did unjust acts against the “feeble,” 


Having great lordships got and goodly farmes, 
Through strong oppression of his powre extort. 
(Book V, Canto 2, St. 5) 


From the specific monopoly of toll bridges Spenser may have sym- 
bolized the general evil of monopolies and patents that choked the 
commonwealth. The trap door might possibly set forth the methods 
of bribery and fraud that allowed the unskilled and unwary to be 
trapped by fierce Pollente. It is worthy of note that Talus, presum- 
ably representing the Law, takes no actual part in endeavoring to 
overcome the taker of toll. Could this not be due to the fact that 
the patents protected individuals legally in their nefarious business? 
Talus, the Law, does take an active part, however, against Lady 
Munera, the keeper of the gold hoard, who endeavors to bribe justice. 

If this view of the episode is correct, it is important to point out 
that Spenser is bold in his presentation of the monopolistic evil and 
its necessary reform. He was in advance of the main body of reform 
legislation, for as late as 1571 a member of the House of Commons 
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had been severely reprimanded by the Council for venturing to com- 

plain against licenses and monopolies.** Spenser’s book, appearing in | 
1596, presented the need for justice in the economic system, and the ! 
reform measures necessary at a time when leaders were strongly re- 
monstrating against patents of privilege. Such a historical view 
of this canto reveals Spenser’s attitude toward social justice when the 
nobility were thriving on unjust grants from the English sovereign. 








“3William Hyde Price, The English Patents of Monopoly, p. 20. 
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DELARIVIERE MANLEY’S PROSE FICTION 


By Paut BUNYAN ANDERSON 


Parsons College 


The first English woman to achieve success in a general literary career 
has never received her due as a courageous feminist pioneer from 
any age but her own. Delariviere Manley, the principal woman of 
letters of Queen Anne’s England, from the publication of her New 
Atalantis in May 1709 until her death in 1724, was a woman of 
no uncertain reputation. Proud of her fame as a female of uni- 
versal genius who had competed with men professionally as a play- 
wright, as the first woman journalist, and as a writer of notoriously 
successful prose fiction, she basked in the warmth of public attention. 


She had the satisfaction of seeing her Secret History of Queen 
Zarah, and the Zarazians translated into French, and her New Atalantis 
into French and German. The New Atalantis gave rise to a line of 
works proclaiming in their titles their descent from a famous original. 
Even in the second half of the eighteenth century the author of the 
New Attalantis For the Year 1762 thought well enough of Mistress 
Manley’s skill to take over one of her pieces of erotic prose fiction 
for his own work, merely retouching it to remove anachronisms, and 
to satisfy his more fastidious sense of style. In 1769 Charles Jenner 
in his Letters from Lothario to Penelope, utilizing the Vew Atalantis 
and Mrs. Manley’s autobiographical Adventures of Rivella, gave 
Penelope an account of Mrs. Manley’s life—‘to inspire her with a 
diffidence of her own strength and judgment in matters where her 
virtue is at stake’—implying Mrs. Manley’s immense competence 
where anything else was concerned. 

Women who aspired ta literary fame, or mere females who hun- 
gered vaguely for some share for their sex in the important business 
of the world, were heartened by Mrs. Manley’s example. It bore 
fruit in Mary Hearne, a youthful emulator, who published a first 
novel, The Lover’s Week; or the six Days Adventures of Philander 
and Amaryllis (1718), and dedicated it to Mrs. Manley, as well 
as a later work, Honour the Victory and Love the Prize In Ten dt- 
verting Novels (1720). Lady Mary Wortley Montagu stormed at 
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the failure of her copy of the second volume of the New Atalantis to 
arrive from town, and expressed her indignation at the confiscation 
of the edition and the imprisonment of the authoress. Lady Mary 
all but shouted her preference for Mrs. Manley’s vigorous treatment 
of contemporary life in contrast to the insipid “flattery” of “that 
vile paper the Tatler.” 

Contemporary men of letters, with masculine generosity, paid ironical 
tributes to Mrs. Manley’s vogue. Addison gave her a kind of per- 
manent immortality by including the New Atalantis in Leonora’s li- 
brary in Spectator No. 37. Pope promised her a tenure of public 
favor to last as long as the normal ordering of English social life: 


-———-=-2- 


As long as Atalantis shall be read, 

Or the small pillow grace a lady’s bed, ' 
While visits shall be paid on solemn days, 

When numerous wax-lights in bright order blaze: 

While nymphs take treats... . 

Yet contemporary notoriety has never been inconsistent with sub- 
sequent oblivion. Mrs. Manley went out, if not with Queen Anne, 
at least with the world in which Queen Anne might have found 
herself at home. Dr. Johnson, born in the year the New Atalantis was 
published, remembered his Mrs. Manley well enough at seventy-four 
| to inform Boswell that she had claimed for her father Sir Roger Manley 
the authorship of the first part of the Turkish Spy. 

Since the death of the great literary dictator, Mrs. Manley has 
been a forgotten female worthy, surviving only as a famous name 
to which the shadow of her former reputation has clung. She was 
the second in a succession of three remarkably successful female 
writers: Mrs. Behn, Mrs. Manley, and Mrs. Haywood. For us, 
as well as for her contemporaries, Delariviere Manley deserves to 
emerge as a more significant and representative professional figure 
than either of her fellows—about whom we have been much better 
informed. 

) The early part of Mrs. Manley’s professional career prepared her 
for the fuller glory which was to come to her in the last years of 
the reign of Queen Anne. In 1696 Delariviere Manley courted public 
favor with her Letters giving a realistic account of a stage-coach 
| journey to Exeter, a comedy, The Lost Lover, at Drury Lane, and 
a tragedy, The Royal Mischief, at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Meeting 
with but moderate success in her first literary ventures, she turned 
for some years to more conventional ways for a woman to get a 
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living. She became the mistress of John Tilly, unscrupulous lawyer 
and warden of the Fleet prison, and shared his projects until De- 
cember 1702, when she gave him up that he might marry a rich 
widow, Mrs. Margaret Smith, daughter of Sir John Reresby. While 
living with Tilly, Mrs. Manley made young Richard Steele’s ac- 
quaintance, carried on an affectionate correspondence with him while 
he was in the Isle of Wight, and became his friend and adviser. 
She directed him in his need to her own midwife—Mrs. Phipps at 
the sign of the Coffin and Cradle—helped him to escape the malice 
of his creditors, and prevented his ruin by an alchemist. 

She first attempted her peculiar blend of amorous satirical fiction 
and politics during the parliamentary elections of 1705, when she 
published as campaign literature her preliminary essay for the Vew 
Atalantis—the two parts of The Secret History of Queen Zarah and 
the Zarazians—lampoons directed against Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, and the Whigs. 

In December 1706 Mrs. Manley’s best tragedy, derived from the 
recently published English translation of the Arabian Nights, and 
delicately adumbrating her personal and her feminist aspirations, 
appeared on the stage of the new theatre in the Haymarket built 
by Vanbrugh. With her customary modesty she christened the play 
and its heroine A/myna—using an anagram of her own name. 

To meet pressing financial difficulties in 1707, she executed two 
commissions from her indolent friend Mary Pix for funeral elegies 
for Edward and Cary Coke of the great Coke family of Norfolk, 
and taking such fictional pieces as she had on hand, she added to 
them a generous selection from the letters of her correspondents (in- 
cluding Steele), and disposed of the whole assortment (The Lady's 
Pacquet broke open) to B. Bragge, to be issued in two installments, 
appended to English translations from Madame d’Aulnoy. 

The period of Delariviere Manley’s greatest literary activity, be- 
ginning slightly before the fyll triumph of the Tories, coincided roughly 
with the years of Tory power 1710-14. She never forgot that she 
was a Cavalier’s daughter, and quickly offered her pen to her party. 
Her vogue began in 1709 with the publication of the first volume 
of the Secret Memoirs and Manners from the New Atalantis. It 
scored an instantaneous, if notorious success, for everyone read the 
New Atalantis from Pope and Swift and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
down to the veriest country bumpkin visiting in London. Turning to 
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journalism, Mrs. Manley began the Female Tatler on July 8, 1709, 
and in Mrs. Crackenthorpe, ‘a Lady that knows every thing,” created 
an impudent, larger-than-life version of herself, in whose person she 
could ridicule with safety the daily affairs of any one in England 
who stepped into the circle of her omniscience. On July 19 she 
brought out a second edition of the first volume of the New Atalantis. 
Meanwhile she was preparing the second volume and published it 
October 20, 1709. Although Lady Mary Wortley Montagu had her 
order in for the second volume of the New Afalantis, to be dis- 
patched to her by a friend in town as soon as it was issued, the 
Whig government acted so quickly in suppressing the book that not 
all of Lady Mary’s imperious displeasure could bring her a copy. 

When the author, the printer, and the publishers of the New Ata- 
lantis were taken into custody on October 29, 1709, both the “Ata- 
lantic lady” and omniscient Mrs. Crackenthorpe necessarily suspended 
their activities. The only account of Mrs. Manley’s examination is 
her own pert narrative. Her interrogators were particularly concerned 
to discover her sources of information. Replying “with much Hu- 
mility and Sorrow” for having offended, she denied that she had any 
design in writing but her own amusement, and protested that she 
had not intended any reflections upon particular persons. 


When this was not believ’d, and the contrary urg’d very home to her by several 
Circumstances and Likenesses; she said then it must be Jnsfiration, because know- 
ing her own Innocence she could account for it no other Way: The Secre- 
tary reply’d upon her, that Inspiration us’d to be upon a good Account, and her 
Writings were stark naught; she told him. with an Air full of Penitence, that 
might be true, but it was as true, that there were evil Angels as well as good; 
so that nevertheless what she had wrote might still be by Inspiration. 


On November 5, 1709, she was admitted to bail. She was discharged 
after several continuations of the case, February 13, 1710. 

Lest she be thought discouraged or repentant, she brought out 
as soon as possible a third volume of the New Atalantis, which she 
called Memoirs of Europe, Towards the Close of the Eighth Century. 
Written by Eginardus, Secretary and Favourite to Charlemagne; And 
done into English by the Translator of the New Atalantis. On May 
12, 1710, Mrs. Manley sent Harley a copy of the Memoirs of Europe, 
and a letter in which she volunteered (with prudent forethought) to 
explain her gilded fictional “representations” should he find them 
obscure. She humbly offered her services to the Tory prime minister. 
The second edition of the Memoirs of Europe was offered in the 
Examiner, September 21, 1710; and a second volume of the work was 
said to be in press. Its publication was announced in the Examiner 
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on November 23, 1710. This volume completed the Memoirs of Europe 
and became the fourth and last volume of the New Atalantis. 


Winning Swift’s amused but real respect for her talents, Mrs. 
Manley soon became his understrapper in writing effective and lively 
Tory political pamphlets, and for a time served as editor of the 
Examiner. In 1714, at the close of the reign and of the Tory admin- 
istration, she wrote her autobiography, The Adventures of Rivella, 
chiefly in the mood of triumphant self-glorification, but with an 
occasional thought for the morrow, when the Tories would be out 
of favor and she would realize in its awful fullness—‘‘the Folly of a 
Woman’s disobliging any one Party, by a Pen equally qualified to 
divert all.” 

Her later publications—another tragedy, Luctus, the First Christian 
King of Britain (1717) and The Power of Love: In Seven Novels 
(1720), a modernization of Renaissance stories mainly from Painter’s 
Palace of Pleasure—were intended merely for the entertainment of 
her public without any secondary intention of political edification. 
In 1724, the year of her death, Curll tried to persuade Walpole that 
she was practising her old trade with something like her pristine 
vigor, and preparing to publish a fifth volume of the New Atalantis. 
Whatever may have been her intention, nothing came of it. 


Half of the pleasure of reading Delariviere Manley’s prose fiction 
comes from observing her virago’s grasp of the life she knew and 
lived; half, in observing her mind at work in its often plodding efforts 
to acquire the technique and achieve the form of the novel. Her 
material is generally well chosen from contemporary English life, 
and it is always given fictional form. Mrs. Manley’s aim is realistic 
liveliness, and psychological plausibility. She is capable of experi- 
menting with fictional technique, and of taking a hint from literary 
models which can help her to give an imaginative seemliness to her 
rough materials. Her theme is the English woman of the late Resto- 
ration period and the early eighteenth century as Mrs. Manley knew 
her: in all her raw ignorance and inexperience, or in her feminist 
yearnings; in her moments of rash self-assertion, or in her unthink- 
ing acceptance of the traditional lot of female kind. Mrs. Manley 
was no midwife to unusual thoughts like Socrates, but she deserves 
recognition as a serviceable practitioner present at the delivery of 
the modern novel. 


Her brisk narrative of the happenings on A Stage-Coach Journey 
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to Exeter (as Curll rechristened her 1696 Leiters in bringing them 
out in a new edition after her death) and her descriptions of her 
fellow passengers were heightened by a desire to emulate a particularly 
pleasing model, Madame d’Aulnoy’s Jngenious and Diverting Letters 
of the Lady—Travels into Spain. Since the particulars of English 
stage-coach travel, and of English sights seemed rather homespun 
compared to the exotic details of Spanish life upon which Madame 
d’Aulnoy drew, Mrs. Manley is somewhat shy of exploiting too obvi- 
ously her purely native materials. But the reality and color of 
English life are none the less effective for being unobtrusively present. 
Saturday night finds the west-bound coach in Salisbury. The passen- 
gers are destined to spend an English Sunday there before they can 
resume their journey. At the inn they are glad to welcome the new 
acquaintances which the coach from Exeter with its London passen- 
gers brings to them. Like Madame d’Aulnoy, Mrs. Manley adds 
variety to the main narrative with inset stories. She did not lack 
for a rich variety of human material. She gives the impression, 
indeed, that she is but selecting with careless disdain from the 
abundance of narratives which forced themselves upon her attention. 


An “Account of what Affairs were carrying him to London,” said 
to have been given to Mrs. Manley at Salisbury, June 24, 1694, by 
a Swiss gentleman from the Exeter coach, is a good representative 
of these short narratives, and happens to be particularly interesting 
as a reworking of an anonymous fiction published in February 1694 
(perhaps by Mrs. Manley herself): The Adventures of ihe Helvetian 
Hero with the Young Countess of Albania; or the Amours of Armadorus 
and Vincentia. This is a more elaborate version of the story in 
which everyday contemporary figures receive romantic names, and 
prosaic contemporary manners are provided with a romantic setting. 
The two pieces of fiction reveal clearly two stages of the process 
which was changing the accepted pattern of fiction from narratives 
of romantic Spanish or Italian intrigue to the realistic novel of manners. 


Mrs. Manley’s version in the 1696 Letters is realistic, direct, and 
localized. Her “Switzer” is a soldier of fortune who had landed 
with William of Orange in the west of England. While in Exeter 
the soldier worshipped in the cathedral. One evening he was sur- 
prised to be given a letter by a woman dressed like a beggar. His 
unknown correspondent (writing in French) advised him: ‘That 
a Lady of good Country-Quality and Fortune, (and who was then 
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in Exeter) was going to be dispos’d of by her Mother, to a Man 
she no way affected: But that she had been heard to say, Jf the 
handsome Switzer were in his place, she shou’d obey without Reluct- 
ancy.” Although the young lady’s fortune was twelve thousand 
pounds, the soldier required a second letter before he could be 
tempted to go to see her. He found her “tho’ not a Beauty, yet 
Genteel and Taking.” Her mother objected to the match, but the 
Swiss and the willing girl eloped to Cornwall. For three months 
the soldier “had all the Satisfaction that innocent Marriage and 
excessive Love in a Bride cou’d give” him. But one day when he 
proposed to naturalize himself that he might look after her affairs, 
she snatched up his bayonet, and wounded herself under her left 
breast—for she had not taken him as a conventional husband but 
as a lover. Notwithstanding her dislike of the project, he went to 
London to secure his naturalization. Before his return she had 
slipped away leaving him an empty house. She then commenced suit 
to render him “Incapable,” and succeeded because of his refusal 
to defend himself. She gained her point, and he, fifteen hundred 
pounds of her fortune and the costs of the case. When Mrs. Manley 
met him he was planning to leave England forever. 


b 

The Secret History of Queen Zarah, and the Zarazians, though 
less catholic in its scope, and more exclusively political than the New 
Atalantis, is a significant example of Mrs. Manley’s art of “political” 
fiction in its preliminary stage. It is a curious jumble of Tory 
political doctrines and Tory exhortations, carried along by revelations 
of the amorous affairs of the Whig leaders. As Mrs. Manley con- 
tinued her questionable trade, she gradually subordinated her salacious 
and polemical aims—if only to make her scandalous narratives more 
plausible—and gave more and more attention to primarily artistic aims. 
Even in Queen Zarah she is ready to defend her bedroom scenes 
(or better yet to conceive them), as a means of penetrating to the 
essentials of human nature, so well concealed by the dignity assumed 
by humankind in its public character. Monarchs themselves, she 
remarks, “when they are with their Mistresses . . . commonly lay 
aside that Majesty which dazzles the Eyes and affects the Hearts 
of Mankind; they go undress’d into their Chambers, and make 
themselves so familiar with their Mistresses, they afterwards use them 
as other Men.” Far from showing her characters to act upon obvi- 
ously objectionable motives, she credits them with normal human 
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feelings, and the best (and most natural) of intentions. She grants 
to all her characters, even to the neglected class of “monarchs,” a 
definite and individual character and the benefits of her intimate 


psychology. 


In The Lady’s Pacquet broke open three pieces of fiction (the 
stories of Beau Wilson, of the mysterious Mrs. S. , and of Madame 
de Montespan and the Count du Prez) present the elements of Mrs. 
Manley’s fictional artistry in an interesting variety of combinations. 
She contrived her literary pattern with some cunning from three ele- 
ments: (1) an authenticating framework, often including a narrator 
and enough of his backgound to suggest his sources of information 
and his point of view, (2) a literary or historical precedent which 
serves as an archetypal form for (3) the real events which are 
the ground of the whole design. 





In Letter I of The Lady’s Pacquet broke open, the story of Beau 
Wilson, Mrs. Manley gave tardy, but we may hope, complete satis- 
faction to the town’s active curiosity about him since his death in 
1694 in a duel with John Law, the future promoter of the Mississippi 
scheme. Beau Wilson, a poor man’s son and a cashiered army officer 
without visible resources, had aroused London to a dozen fruitless 
conjectures as to the source of the mysterious income which had en- 
abled him to live four years in London at the rate of about £4000 
a year. The authentic explanation of Beau Wilson’s prosperity came 
from the mouth of a cast-off female favorite, a seemly and private 
procuress to Elizabeth Villiers, mistress to William III. Just as Beau 
Wilson’s fortunes had reached their lowest ebb, she determined to 
maintain him. The king’s mistress had the means to carry out her 
fancies sumptuously, and a discreet confidant to manage the project. 
Beau Wilson and Elizabeth Villiers soon settled down to life accord- 
ing to an inverted pattern of the Cupid and Psyche story out of 
Apuleius. In due time Beau Wilson’s restlessness and his pleading 
with his mistress for a knowledge of her identity as a final token of 
her love aroused her fears and induced her to resolve upon dismissing 
him from her service. The confidant, sent to Wilson in his mistress’ 
stead, reproved him for his folly and warned him of its consequences. 
But the confidant proved to be utterly at a loss and retired to her 
mistress for further instructions, when Beau Wilson confessed that he 
had known for some time who his benefactress was. Elizabeth Villiers 
swore that if Wilson betrayed her, he should die “like Alexander.” 


————————— 
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Instigated by the king’s mistress Mr. L—— killed Wilson in a duel 
and fled to the Low Countries (miraculously escaping from prison in 
England) and lived on the continent like a man of quality and estate. 


Letters XXV and XXVI of The Lady’s Pacquet broke open offer 
to the unsophisticated reader’s gaze a scene at the court of Louis 
XIV. A young Englishman exiled in France, writing to his sister 
in England whom he has not seen since she was four years old, rallies 
her for wishing him to “write Novels instead of Letters,’ but he 
satisfies her curiosity about the French court, painting the sober 
and seemingly religious air which it has taken on (with Louis XIV’s 
advancing years)—much to the injury of love and gaiety. Since 
Madame de Montespan had died in May 1707, the introduction of 
her story must have had the timeliness of journalism for Mrs. Man- 
ley’s readers. Many an innocent reader no doubt read on to the end 
thinking that he was getting authentic biographical information about 
a famous contemporary French woman. Yet if any reader were not 
guileless enough to take Mrs. Manley’s fiction at its face value, he 
might rejoice in his cleverness in discovering the English characters 
and events beneath the French disguises—the whole fiction is nothing 
but Mrs. Manley’s account of the absurd matrimonial venture of the 
old Duchess of Cleveland with Beau Feilding. In this case the 
authenticating framework, and the historical and partly literary prece- 
dent (for Mrs. Manley refers to the many memoirs of Madame de 
Montespan) are neatly joined to make a pretty French mould without 
a visible flaw—fashioned solely to contain the English materials which 
Mrs. Manley wished to exploit. 


Letter XXIV, concerning the mysterious Mrs. S——, the third 
significant piece of fiction in the Lady’s Pacquet broke open, became, 
by some magic transmutation of materials assembled in the right 
proportions, Mrs. Manley’s finest piece of fiction—a narrative which 
any modern reader would recognize as fiction. It is romance made 
tangible and believable: an ideal brought down to the warm, sub- 
stantial earth of mother England. In part the old pastoral dream 
of an innocent retirement—a dream mingled with the glory of her 
personal Cavalier fancies, it is yet in part a detailed picture of the 
cultured ordering of life as English country gentlemen and country 
gentlewomen were to achieve it on the basis of the luxuries and 
material comforts which eighteenth century English prosperity was to 
make more common. Mrs. Manley handles her happily-chosen ma- 
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terial with delicacy of feeling and easy technical competence. She 
gives a tinge of romance and of mystery to what was perhaps not 
an extraordinary adventure without impairing its circumstantial every- 
day reality. For the first time a story quickens under her hands, 
and moves on with an independent life that is more than the life 
of its contributing elements. Carrying with it the mass of detail 
necessary to the realistic method, the narrative flows like a sparkling 
stream through a green countryside, wholly occupying the reader's 
mind with its movement. 


Letter XXIV embodies in its imaginative substance Mrs. Manley’s 
aspiration for the good life as she cherished it even in Grub street. 
She perhaps came nearer to expressing her ideal here than elsewhere 
in her writings, because she was consciously drawing inspiration from 
the wise and tolerate humanism, and the literary skill of a great 
predecessor who had embodied in one of his Colloquia his ideal pat- 
tern of cultivated human intercourse: “This little Country Entertain- 
ment put me in mind of Evrasmus’s Spiritual Feast.” What is of 
greatest value even in Mrs. Manley’s Letter XXIV no more admits 
of summary than Erasmus’s “Spiritual Feast” or Plato’s “Symposium.” 
Her prose fiction in the New Atalantis will show greater complexity 
of structure and motivation, but scarcely as much freshness and sym- 
pathy of treatment. 

Under the exigencies of daily life in Grub street no more haphazard 
jumble of material was ever heaped together to make copy for the 
printer than the successive volumes of the New Atalantis. Astrea 
and her mother, Virtue, with the more earthly divinity, Intelligence— 
“first Lady of the Bed-Chamber to Princess Fame; her Garments 
are all Hieroglyphicks”—and ex officio the vulgar and robust Mrs. 
Nightwork, the midwife, constituted (for the first two volumes) a 
visiting committee and a board of review for the public and private 
business of Queen Anne’s England: politics, naval affairs, the theatre, 
religion, morality, literature, horse-racing, gambling, executions, funer- 
als, births, and amorous intrigues. 

Within the loose framework of the New Atalantis, indeed, something 
was included to suit every taste. If one dipped into the work for no 
other reason, he read it for the portraits of his contemporaries. If 
he liked poetry, he could find many snatches of verse and sometimes 
complete poems scattered through the four volumes of the New 
Atalantis. Each reader could choose what he pleased from the mis- 
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cellaneous dainties which the New Atalantis afiorded, but if his taste 
were like Mrs. Manley’s, he fastened on the separate pieces of prose 
fiction which could be isolated from the surrounding material. She 
prided herself on her fiction, and singled out the particular quality, 
and the particular stories in which she felt special satisfaction. Look- 
ing back upon the glories of her literary career in her autobiography, 
she emphasized her specific excellence: as a woman she knew how 
to treat well of love, since she herself possessed such riches of amor- 
ous experience: 


I have not known any of the Moderns in that Point come up to your famous 
Author of the Atalantis. She has carried the Passion farther than could be 
readily conceiv’d: Her Germanicus on the Embroider’d Bugle Bed, naked out of 
the Bath:—Her Young and innocent Charlot, transported with the powerful 
Emotion of a just kindling Flame, sinking with Delight and Shame upon the 
Bosom of her Lover in the Gallery of Books: Chevalier Tomaso lying at the 
Feet of Madam de Bedamore, and afterwards possessing Her in that Sylvan 
Scene of Pleasure the Garden; are such Representatives of Nature, that must 
warm the coldest Reader; it raises high Ideas of the Dignity of Human Kind, and 
informs us that we have in our Composition, wherewith to taste sublime 
and transporting Joys: After perusing her Inchanting Descriptions, which of us 
have not gone in Search of Raptures which she every where tells us, as happy 
Mortals, we are capable of tasting. 

His fictions often culminate in an “Inchanting Description” of the 
scene in which her lover obtains the “last favor’ from his lady. 
Mrs. Manley displays feminine taste and ingenuity in designing the 
setting and her heroine’s deshabille (sometimes even the hero’s) to 
give variety to a situation recurring with monotonous regularity. In 
everything that belongs to a woman’s sphere she is so competent, 
indeed, that she is likely to give the impression that she is a vacuous 


female, empty of everything but female interests, like Congreve’s 


Lady Criticks, who .. . 

Enquire if Characters are nicely bred; 

If the sojyt things are penn’d and spoke with Grace: 

They Judge of Action too, and Time, and Place; 

In which we do not doubt but they’re discerning, 

For that’s a kind of Assignation Learning. 
Her almost adolescent frankness and vanity in confessing that as a 
mere woman she wrote about the thing which she knew best has 
not stimulated the study of her fictional technique. Yet there was a 
real necessity in her writings for the development of technique. Though 
she had but one unmistakable purpose in most of her fiction, she 
still had to make the process plausible by which a man and a woman 
could come safely into the same bed. She did show serious interest 
in particularizing the character of the seducer and the seduced. She 
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was interested in their psychology, in their reading, in their feelings, 
and in their theories about life. She felt that each step of the | 
action, no matter how insignificant, must issue obviously—often too | 
obviously—from the characters of her actors. Even apart from her 
yearning to embrace as many as possible of man’s broader interests 
’ it was inevitable that she should enlarge the traditional scope of 
amorous prose fiction with details and purposes not pertinent to the 
: boudoir. 


In the fiction of the New Atalantis (1709-10), which was prob- 


$ ably separated by more years than the dates of publication indicate 
, from the fiction of the Lady’s Pacquet broke open (1707), Mrs. 
! Manley attempted to do more than she had done in her earlier work, 
; and on the whole left a greater gap between her intention and her 
: achievement. She used more characters and a more complicated action. i 
4 She labored more earnestly with her psychology, and deepened the 
characterization. In following her method of conducting an intrigue 


with respect for realistic verisimilitude, she enlarged her conception 
of the possibilities of fiction. As an awkward, and unpractised, but 
e conscientious craftsman, she worked up into fictional form a con- 
; siderable amount of raw stuff of contemporary experience. 


Ss 


eC Her theme in the New Atalantis fiction continued to be the varieties 
of female experience. Three representative examples—the stories of 
h the youthful and innocent Charlot and the Duke, of the forward 


and passionate Quakeress, Sarah Stout, and of the unfortunate Cary 
Coke, whose starved heart knew love only after she had long been 
married—merit brief treatment in detail. 


nm - 


The story of inexperienced Charlot’s seduction by the Duke of 
Portland (also turned into verse from the prose of the New Atalantis 
and printed in two installments in The Female Tatler as a contribu- 
tion from one of Mrs. Crackenthorpe’s admirers at Oxford) is an 
excellent example of a type of motivation frequently employed by 
a Mrs. Manley. She shared with the didactic age in which she lived 
a curious belief in the direct and immediate effects of reading in the 


we 


a life of the reader: select the book and you select the kind of action 
h which will follow. As experienced and versatile as Mrs. Manley is, 
e she is scarcely capable of managing a seduction without preparing 
n the way by a choice selection of classics from the library of love. 
tl The Duke of Portland in corrupting Charlot (though he uses both) 
e 


finds books more effective than jewels: “He was obliged to return 
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to Court, and had recommended to her Reading the most dangerous 
Books of Love, Ovid, Petrarch, Tibullus, and some of those moving 
Tragedies which so powerfully expose the Force of Love, and corrupt 
the Mind.” By the time of the Duke’s return to Charlot, “She was 
become so great a Proficient, that nothing of the Theory was a 
stranger to her.” The Duke soon supplied the practice. The more 
experienced woman to whom Charlot turned for advice in her troubles 
tried to bring her to a realistic course of action by fighting fire with 
fire: 


She would counsel her as a good Friend (if it were strangely true that his 
Ardors were yet unallay’d) to push her Interest with him, that he might marry 
her; advised her to bestow no more Favours, till he paid her Price; made her 
read the History of Roxalana, who by her wise Address brought an imperious 
Sultan, contrary to the established Rules of the Seraglio, to divide with her the 
Royal Throne. 


The Duke himself had decided upon the seduction only after a sleep- 
less night of turbulent introspection, and self-fortification in the morn- 
ing by reading Machiavelli: 

He opened a Machiavel, and read there a Maxim, That none but great Souls 
can be compleatly wicked. He took it for an Oracle: He would be loath to tell 
himself that his Soul was not great enough for any Attempt. He clos’d the 


Book, took some turns about the Gallery to digest what he had read, and from 
thence concluded. . . . Charlot was necessary to his very Being. . . . 


In the next piece of New Atalantis fiction Mrs. Manley anticipates 
Macaulay, and invites comparison with the bright colors of his nar- 
rative in Chapter XXV of his History of England from the Accession 
of James the Second. An exciting contemporary trial for murder 
with sectarian and political reverberations, one of Southerne’s popular 
tragedies, an anonymous tract on polygamy, a little floating gossip, 
and perhaps a few printed pamphlets gave Mrs. Manley the materials 
for the double story of Hernando and Louisa, and Mosco and Zara. 
Hernando and Mosco were the brothers, William and Spencer Cow- 
per. Louisa was William Cowper’s ward, Elizabeth Culling (or Cul- 
len); and Zarah, Sarah Stout, a Quakeress, daughter of an influential 
Quaker maltster of Hertford, the borough in which the Cowper 
family had a parliamentary interest. Painful difficulties succeeded 
to the Cowper brothers when Sarah Stout’s body was found in the 
Priory river, March 14, 1699. The day after the commencement of 
the spring assizes in Hertford, July 16, 1699, Spencer Cowper and 
his alleged accomplices were placed on trial for the murder of Sarah 
Stout. Macaulay says the trial stirred all England: 


The Quakers and the Tories joined to raise a formidable clamour. The 
Quakers had, in those days, no scruples about capital punishments. They would, 
indeed, as Spencer Cowper said bitterly, but too truly, rather send four inno- 
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cent men to the gallows than let it be believed that one who had their light 
within her had committed suicide. The Tories exulted in the prospect of winning 
two seats from the Whigs. The whole kingdom was divided between Stouts 
and Cowpers. 


Lord Campbell, Lord Chancellor Cowper’s biographer, knew Mrs. 
Manley’s story, and objected, as he thought, to her facts about 
William Cowper, but really to the fictional method which she used 
instead of the biographical one he would have had her use. He 
actually rejects only the charge, made against Lord Cowper by Mrs. 
Manley and his political enemies, and repeated by Voltaire, of his 
practicing and advocating polygamy. As usual, Mrs. Manley sub- 
jected her amorphous collection of material to the peculiar process 
which she was wont to describe as “sweetening,” with the intention 
of summing up in that metaphor the whole craft of fiction. 

The double plot of the Cowper fiction might have served in drama 
as two parallel actions, occupied with working out a single larger 
theme: carefully differentiated characters, under diverse circumstances, 
by their different methods of circumventing convention for the bene- 
fit of passionate sexual desire, come alike to grief. 


Hernando, the older Cowper brother, had excellent parts and a 
determination to climb, though he had been left without an educa- 
tion because of his father’s covetousness or lack of funds. Since 
Hernando had never acquired the code of a gentleman, observes 
Mrs. Manley in particularizing his character as a seducer, he “had 
none of the terrible Conflicts . . . before described in the Case of 
the Duke and Mademoiselle Charlot.” Because his ward Louisa had 
been carefully instructed by his wife in her moral duties and en- 
couraged in her religious practices, the girl was no easy conquest. 
But opposition thus fostered gave Hernando zest: “he resolv’d to 
proceed, and undermine that seemingly invincible Chastity. It would 
be a Sort of a Triumph over his Wife, whom he hated, as well as 
over Louisa, whom he lov’d.” The affair progressed furtively in little 
attentions which he could pay her without causing comment. 


One day Hernando abandoned an important business engagement 
to go to the theatre with his wife and his ward. The play (no doubt 
Southerne’s Fatal Marriage: or, the Innocent Adultery) dealt with 
a woman whose first husband returned to her after seven year’s ab- 
sence, when she had been married but three days to a second hus- 
band. The wife ran mad and stabbed herself. “Louisa, who did not 
often see such Representations, became extremely mov’d at this. Her 
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young Breasts heav’d with Sorrow; the Tears filled her Eyes. . . . He 
was infinitely pleas’d and employ’d a World of Pains to applaud, in- 
stead of ridiculing, as his Lady did, that Sensibility of Soul.” At supper 
the play was their subject. Hernando’s wife said that the woman 
could not have continued to live without detesting herself. Hernando 
replied with a learned discourse of the lawfulness of double marriages. 

Hernando then sent his wife and his ward to the country that he 
might be less frequently interrupted in pressing his suit. Night 
after night he visited Louisa secretly in her bedroom with “all the 
Submission of a Lover, taught by Nature more than Education.” He 


convinced her both of his ‘‘eager Desire,” and of his complete sub- 


mission to her authority. Arguments in support of the lawfulness 
of polygamy were his final resort to overwhelm her chastity: 


She listen’d, she enquir’d, and where she doubted, made Objections, which, 
with his Sophistry, he immediately answer’d; till at length he almost con- 
vine’d her, that the Law of Nature was prior, and ought to take place; one was 
ordained by the Gods, the other instituted by Man, and therefore the first was 
undoubtedly to be preferr’d. . . . When once a young Maid pretends to put her 
self upon the same Foot with a Lover at Argument, she is sure to be cast; 
Louisa had no very strong Head; his superficial Reasons might quickly take 
place, especially when they were seconded by Inclination. Unknown to herself 
she lov’d him, else all his attempts would have been insignificant; he shewed her 
she was a Woman at Liberty, had her Fortune at command, and his with Ad- 
vantage: 


He showed her that she had nothing more material to lose than the 
opinion of the world, and that she could not expect to find in a con- 
ventional husband what she found in him. He appealed with sophis- 
try, characteristic of more sincere rebels against convention, to her 
personal code, more ethereal than gross human custom. She could 
not, he declared, accept mercenary marriage, or a criminal contact 
with a man legally assigned to her, since she already loved him. 
Having decided that it was her duty to fulfill the laws of God and 
Nature, she accepted polygamy, but would not hear a word of concu- 
binage. Mosco (in disguise) officiated as a priest in a ceremony 
intended merely to please Louisa. Hernando satisfied his desires. 
“Enjoyment (the Death of Love in all Mankind) gives Birth to new 
Fondness, and doating Extasies in the Woman; they begin later, 
with-held by Modesty, and by a very illtim’d Oeconomy, take up 
their Fondness exactly where their Lover leaves his,’ remarked Mrs. 
Manley briefly, and then turned to the intrigue of Mosco and Zara. 
Reckless Zara is the aggressor in her love affair with Mosco. Her 
head is full of passionately believed romantic sophistry, not of her 
lover’s but her own conceiving. She is a pretty Quakeress with a 
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personal fortune independent of her widowed mother’s control. Mrs. 
Manley indicates the basis for Zara’s revolt against convention in the 
irritating restrictions of her sect, and in the bigotry of her mother: 
Zara “had all her Life seen nothing but their forbidden Crew of 
Sectaries. Herself was born with genteel inclinations, and had some- 
thing janty in her Mien and Conversation; they did nothing but teize 
her for not conforming her self enough to their Manners.” Zara’s 
smouldering passions drive her on in pursuit of Mosco, who has oc- 
casion to see her frequently on business concerning his management 
of her property. 

Those Opportunities were not lost; she was of an Opinion that Cohabitation 
makes a Marriage; she would have given ten times her Fortune, if she had had 
it, that J/osco, as he sometimes gave her hopes, would leave his Wife and 


cohabit with her; not that he ever intended it, but Men do not use to say dis- 
agreeable Things to those that they come to be happy with. 


Following a stray gleam of technical intuition, Mrs. Manley gives 
a chance for the interplay of diverse types of female character by 
bringing Zara and Louisa together. Zara complains of the cooling 
of Mosco’s passion, but proudly declares her enlightened and supe- 
rior philosophy of marriage—uncorrupted naturalism, independent of 
all conventions even of polygamy. 


Deubtless, Louisa, you wonder to hear me entertain you at this rate; but it is 
not with us, as with you; we think mutual Love and Consent makes a Mar- 
riage; we stand not in need of the Priest’s Ceremony; when once we give our 
‘aith, it is inviolable; it would be a mortal Crime to swerve from it: And 
tho’ J/osco was married before, leaving his Wife to co-habit with me (ss he has 
a Thousand Times promised) is Ceremony sufficient. 


For a demonstration of the closeness with which Mrs. Manley 
kept to actual life, and of her persistency in shaping a fictional pat- 
tern, one needs only to compare her story of Cary Coke in the 
New Atalantis with Mr. Charles Warburton James’ interesting chapter 
in his Chief Justice Coke His Family and Descendants at Holkham 
(1930). The unfortunate Cary and Edward Coke had furnished 
Mrs. Manley the occasion in 1707 for writing two funeral elegies. 
Now she told their story as a novel of domestic relations recalling 
Madame de Lafayette’s Princesse de Cléves. Mr. James (though he 
did not know of Mrs. Manley’s elegies or her novel) gives a sym- 
pathetic, but detailed and realistic picture of Cary and Edward Coke. 
He says that it was fortunate that they had great resources, for they 
had children rapidly and lived extravagantly. Edward loved wine 
and fine food; Cary diamonds, rubies, and pearls, fine furniture, and 
the best “white Wax” illumination for her beauty and her treasures 
that money could buy. They both liked to read books, and, with 
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a greater concern for economy than they imposed upon themselves in 
other matters, to patronize authors. Cary had little education and 
her tastes were less literary than her husband’s. Her personal books 
were chiefly sermons, tiresome histories, and moral treatises of the 
“Whole Duty of Man” type. Cary did not live long to continue 
her pious reading, to admire her jewels, and to bear children in as 
rapid succession as she could have them. Edward died first on 
April 13, 1707. Cary followed him on August 4. Mrs. Manley, in 
fact, begins her story with a description of Cary’s magnificent funeral 
—a funeral that would have pleased Cary: “this Pageantry is of no 
Use to the Deceased, but ... ‘tis Magnificent, and the Comfort 
of many a Lady, and which often makes the Thoughts of Death less 
frightful to her, when she but thinks of an expensive Funeral, white 
Flambeaux, Chariots, Horses, Streamers, and a Train of Mourners.” 

The spirit in which Mrs. Manley handles the story is as different 
from her French model as the purely English materials which she 
is using. She attempts to write a comic and resolutely realistic Prin- 
cesse de Cléves. Life between Monsieur and Madame St. Amand 
(Edward and Cary Coke) had been calm and innocent, undisturbed by 
love from the day of their early and carefully arranged marriage. 
But Cupid took his revenge by inducing Madame St. Amand to fall 
in love with her husband’s best friend, Baron de Mezaray (Sir 
Edmond Bacon). Madame St. Amand did not know that she was 
in love, but she grew more and more ill daily, suffering from a 
nameless malady which Signor Mompellier (Dr. Garth) diagnosed 
doubtfully as “Vapours.” Her husband out of his good nature “made 
himself troublesomely officious” with his kindness to her: 


. every Thing he did was displeasing; she had even a Repugnancy in her 
Nature at speaking civilly to him; when he would touch her Hand, it re- 
doubled her Distemper; but to kiss her Mouth, was Vapours wrought up to 
Frenzy. She wonder’d more than he did at this apparent Dislike; he began in 
good earnest to fear the Doctor was infallible, and that she would be mad. 
When he offered at caressing, she would squeak as if she were possessed. Love 
for the Baron caused her (without her own Knowledge) to hate her Husband; 
she received him with Frowns; and answer’d him perversely, and from the 
Purpose; hated to eat or sleep where he was. But when the Baron appeared, 
‘twas the Reverse; she smil’d whether she would or no; maugre her self, her 
Eyes ran into a Dance of Joy; her Heart rebounded in her Breast; Spleen and 
Vapours were no more, her Conversation took a gay Turn; the little affected Arts 
by which the Fair would insinuate, became natural; she new-stampt her very 
Air and Words; all that the Baron said, all that the Baron did, was delightful 
to her; she could sit at Table, nay even eat, so he were but one of the Guests; 
she could reconcile her self to Cards, provided he made one: nay more, her 
Husband became tolerable to her in his Company. 


[Passages like this have the superior subtlety of direct observation of 
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life and of conscious fictional technique. Mrs. Manley herself seems 
startled at what she has accomplished almost unintentionally by her 
indirect methods, and is afraid to leave her reader without a sign 
post—Love for the Baron caused her (without her own Knowledge) 
to hate her Husband.| The story proceeds as a novel should, with 
each character bent on fulfilling his wishes, and suffering reverses and 
deflections when he bumps into other mortals bound on similar mis- 
sions. Madame St. Amand ingenuously besought the Baron to go 
to the country with them that she might continue to have relief from 
her melancholy. Her husband joined in the invitation. Soon all 
three were established in Norfolk for the summer. 

All is well until the serpent enters the Norfolk Eden disguised as 
Berintha, a young woman related to Madame St. Amand. Out of 
feminine malice and a feminine inclination to amuse herself by flirta- 
tion, Berintha brings about a full realization of the situation for 
each member of the tragic triangle. Monsieur St. Amand dies, but 
not before his wife has confessed her love for the Baron, and obtained 
her husband’s forgiveness. Though her heart longed “to retrieve and 
draw the Baron’s low Fortune from Obscurity, by her Abundance,” 
the widowed Madame St. Amand was resolute in remaining faithful 
to her husband’s memory. “Unable to bear up under all these Dis- 
quiets,’ Mrs. Manley observed, concluding Cary Coke’s tragedy a 
little unfeelingly, “she was not long in giving the World a very 
singular Proof of Love and Constancy, tho’ the Enemies of the Sex 
do not fail to interpret it thus, Cross a Woman in her Will, and you 
take away her Life.” 

The Memoirs of Europe, the continuation of the New Atalantis 
proper in a third and fourth volume, applies the same fictional meth- 
ods largely to new materials. Mrs. Manley went outside of England 
for exotic and elegant stuffs to augment such native cloth as she 
had left from the earlier highly successful volumes. For the benefit 
of her English readers she made an experiment in romantic historical 
fiction, or at least in fictionized foreign journalism. Her major per- 
sonages, however obscure some of them may be to the twentieth 
century (several of them do appear in William Bolitho’s Twelve 
Against the Gods), were selected with an eye to the maximum news 
or publicity value of their names. In selecting some of her materials 
Mrs. Manley was one of the earliest of a line of writers to discern 
their suitability for literary exploitation. 

Melchior de Polignac (1661-1741), a cultivated French ecclesiastic 
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and diplomat, acted as the convenient chairman for the cosmopolitan 
and distinguished social group which Mrs. Manley substituted for 
the board of review which had served for the first two volumes of 
the New Atalantis. Polignac was Bossuet’s successor in the French 
academy. He was an elegant classicist, a suave wit, and a pretender 
to a place in the forefront of intellectual progress. He became a 
fervent Cartesian while the university was yet Aristotelian. In his 
Anti-Lucretius (1747), the interest of his leisure hours throughout his 
life, he aspired to give a final answer to Lucretius in as elegant Latin 
hexameters as those of the De Rerum Natura itself. Voltaire paid 
the supreme tribute to Polignac’s finical culture by beginning the 
Temple du Gott with praise of him. In 1713 Polignac was to be- 
come a Cardinal. In 1710—the year of the Memoirs of Europe—in 
his rdle as a diplomat, he was at Gertrudenberg as one of the French 
negotiators. Mrs. Manley, as it happened, found her material in 
his earlier negotiations in 1693-98 as Ambassador Extraordinary to 
Poland. When John Sobieski died in 1696, Polignac had tried to 
secure the election of the Prince de Conti, but Frederick Augustus 
of Saxony had proved to be the successful candidate. 

To Polignac’s magnificent field apartment just after the batile 
of Narva come distinguished guests, each bound on some plausible 
business of his own, and furnished with adventures and scandal to 
exchange with any one he meets. The Earl of Peterborough arrives 
fresh from Spain—melancholy because of the loss of his first wife. 
Polignac instructs him concerning the manners and the religion of 
the Poles, and then tells a story of his youthful love for Agnes, 
“a Virgin and Idiot” lacking the gift of speech. Mrs. Manley’s 
Agnes invited comparison with the ingeniously created innocents of 
Restoration drama—Hippolito and Dorinda in the Tempest, or Emme- 
line in King Arthuv. Mrs. Manley’s interest, remarkable as that may 
seem, is less in developing the salacious piquancy of the situation than 
in subjecting it to scientific analysis. Upon finishing his story of 
Agnes, Polignac quite naturally continued with the narrative of his 
experiences in Poland which formed the most extensive piece of 
fiction in the Memoirs of Europe. Mrs. Manley drew heavily upon 
Bernard Connor’s The History of Poland, in Several Letters to Per- 
sons of Quality (1698) for continental worthies, incidents, and local 
color. 

In the second volume of the Memoirs of Europe the French diplo- 
mat is all but supplanted as the dominant figure by a Swedish ad- 
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venturess, Aurora Koenigsmarck, to whom the Swedish novelist Fried- 
rich Palmblad later devoted six volumes. To match her heroine with 
a hero Mrs. Manley chose no less a person that Charles XII of Swe- 
den, the subject in 1731 of Voltaire’s most famous biography. Against 
a gorgeous background of luxury Mrs. Manley displayed the warm 
flesh and blood of Aurora Koenigsmarck’s female seductiveness. She 
conceived her as the supreme mistress in a century of mistresses. 
The beauteous ‘“Ethelinda” was opposed to “the Brute” who was 
insensible to her charms, ‘““Theodorick” (Charles XII). Mrs. Manley 
allows the beauty herself to draw the portrait of the stubbornly 
recusant Theodorick with realistic malice. He is a rough soldier, 
indifferent to women and to any form of civilization. He is a positive 
enemy, indeed, to refinement and beauty: 

I believe he so little loves Amiableness in any Thing, that were it in his Power, 

he would make himself ugly. . . . though he can’t distort his well-turn’d Limbs, 
nor corrupt his nice-made Shape and Height, yet the hideous Clothes he wears, 
are sufficient to disguise them: His greasy Buff-Jacket, and Robe of coarse 
Serge, the same with Soldiers, are no mighty Ornaments. Then for Linnen, he 
is at mortal Enmity with it, nor can his fine Face or Hands boast of common 
Cleanliness. 
After the intoxicating pleasure of an evening of conversation with 
Aurora Koenigsmarck, the distinguished gentlemen who were Polignac’s 
guests retired to his pavillion for an after-session. At their entreaty 
he related to them “The History of King Theodorick and Ethelinda,” 
taking care to correct the misleading impression left in their minds 
by her biased portrait of the monarch: 


... those Inclinations that form a Heroe, not only appeared but grew up with him, 
with a certain Air of Disgust against whatever could hinder him from becom- 
ing one. Delicacy! Luxury! Idleness! and all Excess seem’d to him as Snares 
which would not suffer a Prince to be conducted by Wisdom. . . . Tho’ touch’d 
with the Charms of Beauty, he flies from the Inchantment, as from what might 
retard his Glory. 


(Mrs. Manley plainly could not bear to leave him a complete heretic.) 
Since Aurora’s mother, one ‘of the Bed-Chamber” of the Queen of 
Sweden, had died early, Aurora had been educated with Charles’ 
sister and had grown up with him. Mrs. Manley did her best to 
picture their innocent childhood, and the growth of love and of self- 
knowledge, which came first for Aurora, because girls mature earlier. 
Far sooner than Charles, Aurora knew that all was turbulent inside 
herself, but manlike he had an explanation ready: 


We have heard Love mentioned a thousand times, reply’d the Prince (who pre- 
tended to be wise, and to unfold the Mystery), I fancy your's is some such 
Thing; ha’ n’t you learnt Ovid? ’Tis the Part of my Study I best love, un- 
less the Exploits of Alexander and Julius Caesar; ] wish I could do like them. 


Mrs. Manley tried to interpret imaginatively the inner life of her 
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two children: to get inside the mind of a little body who was to be 
Charles XII, and of a little girl who was to be a famous royal mis- 
tress. No matter how tentative and generally unsuccessful her efforts 
are, they suggest a new technique and a finer subtlety soon to be 
acquired by prose fiction. 

As a practitioner in the trade of prose fiction Mrs. Manley deserves 
the honors of a pioneer. The restricted range of her subject matter 
and her situations (as it seems to us) was as much a heritage from 
fictional tradition as a part of Mrs. Manley’s peculiar depravity, 
If one examines her work in its historical relationships, he is more 
likely to be impressed by the breadth and inclusiveness of her inter- 
ests, by the occasional minuteness of her technique, and the extent 
of her ambition as compared to even such a competent predecessor as 
Mrs. Behn. As a contriver of attractive prose fiction—certainly not as 
a moralist—Mrs. Manley found it expedient to add to the purely 
salacious appeal of her material the interest of intimate psychology, 
of subtler motive, and of unusual detail. Keeping close to real life, 
she plied her scandalous trade with zest, but she never permitted her- 
self to continue long as a mere transcriber of actual happenings. 
As she put it in the preface to Queen Zarah, she sweetened the circum- 
stances to procure the greater credit. She was an immature, an ill- 
trained, but none the less a practicing artist, with a technique and 
a personal vision which transformed the life she knew into the pat- 
terns she would have it take. If she failed to write a real novel, 
she at least contributed something to the means at the disposal of 
her successors, and gave them an audience. Not the least of her 
service was to prepare a generation of readers to demand more skillful 
work than she could do. 

















THE REVIEWERS AND THE NEW CRITICISM, 
1754-1770 * 


By Epwarp NILes Hooker 
The Johns Hopkins University 

Despite the recent flowering of scholarship in eighteenth-century 
studies, there still remains a mist over the history of literary taste in 
that era. So deep-seated is the general belief that the distinguished 
early “romantic” works of literary criticism in England possessed a 
revolutionary novelty, that even a competent scholarly work, describ- 
ing Joseph Warton’s essay on Pope, says it “must have fallen like 
a bomb-shell in the peaceful camp of the orthodox rationalistic critics.” 
But the orthodox rationalists were not so dull as to be taken unaware, 
for, as I have shown elsewhere, the ideas of Warton, Young, Hurd, 
and their fellow heretics were largely current years previously. 

I propose to examine the reviews of the most eminent specimens of 
literary criticism which appeared in England from 1754 to 1770, 
showing to what extent the reviewers caught the significance of the 
new ideas in these works, to what extent they accepted the “ro- 
mantic” principles expounded, and to what extent they interposed 
objections based on liberal principles to conservative, Augustan ideas. 
In so doing, I hope to show how largely the new principles and ideas 
had permeated literary thought.” 

The notice of Thomas Warton’s Observations on the Faerie Queene 
of Spenser in the Monthly Review* is an intelligent and highly favor- 


*This investigation of developments in literary theory in the mid-eighteenth 
century will be supplemented by two additional articles: “Discussions of Taste, 
1750-1770, and Their Relation to the New Trends in Literary Criticism,” to be 
published shortly in PMLA; and “The Reviewers and the New Trends in Poetry, 
1754-1770,” still in preparation. 

'Aisso Bosker, Literary Criticism in the Age of Johnson (The Hague, 1930), p. 
179. 

“I begin my study with the year 1754 because it marks the re-appearance of 
distinguished literary criticism of a general nature, which, except for sporadic 
works by such men as Say, John Mason, and Pemberton, an occasional preface, 
and critical commentaries on Milton and Shakespeare, had been dormant since 
the days of Dennis and Gildon. I close with 1770 because after that date the 
prevalence of “romantic” standards is generally admitted. In this article I shall 
consider all reviews in the Critical Review, Monthly Review, Gentleman’s Maga- 
cine, London Magazine, and the Annual Register which, noticing the eminent 
works of criticism, show any positive reaction to their ideas. 

SXI (1754), 112-24. 
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able article, praising the author’s learning and abilities, and asserting 
that he had no unreasonable partiality for Spenser. Two important 
aspects of the essay escape comment: the recommendation of the 
Age of Chivalry as a source for poetic materials, and the assertion 
that it was absurd to judge Spenser and Ariosto by precepts which 
they had not attended to. Whether the reviewer failed to see the 
significance of these ideas, or whether he considered them self-evi- 
dent, we cannot say. In one passage he agrees with Warton in cen- 
suring Spenser’s stanza, his obscurity and extravagance caused by 
following Ariosto, his blending of scriptural and fiction material, and 
his inaccuracies of style. Yet he also agrees with Warton that 
Spenser’s beauties are often “beyond the reach of art’ and cannot be 
explained by reason; and when Warton, apologizing for the poet's 
disregard for order and unity, asserted that their lack “is so amply 
supplied by something which more powerfully attracts us, as it 
engages the affection of the heart, rather than the applause of the 
head,” the reviewer quotes at length, notes it as an extenuation of 
Spenser’s fundamental error, and registers no disapproval. As in other 
cases he indicates when he does not follow the critic’s reasoning, we 
may assume that he here accepts, without surprise or reservation, 
the important principle that there are striking features in poetry not 
rationally explicable and that an appeal to the heart is more attractive 
and powerful than an appeal to the head. In one instance the re- 
viewer exceeds the critic in liberality: he deplores Warton’s tendency 
to point out imitations, thereby minimizing Spenser’s originality; he 
is convinced that both Spenser and Milton had invention and or- 
iginality enough to conceive independently the things which the critic 
suspected they had borrowed. To this reviewer Warton’s doctrines 
were neither revolutionary nor wildly extravagant, and the idea of 
a great poet’s resorting to imitation was repugnant. 

Since the Critical began two years later, in 1756, it did not re- 
view the Observations until after the second edition appeared, and at 
the date of the review (September, 1763) Warton was already some- 
what behind the times. His strictures on the plan and unity of the 
Faerie Queene and on the extravagance of the Italian writers were 
dubbed severe and groundless, for since we “justly admire the many 
noble piles of Gothic architecture, though by no means conformable 
to the Greek and Roman models, . . . why should we not with equal 
justice allow a proportionable merit to the Gothic poets?” While 
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recognizing the validity of different standards for literature, the re- 
viewer also approves of historical scholarship because it explains 
writers “by a nice investigation into the manners and customs of the 
age in which they wrote.” He is surprisingly whole-hearted in his 
commendation of the Italians, the “first patterns and encouragers of 
works of genius and imagination’; Warton was dubious about the 
praise due the Italians’ wildness of fancy and their mingling of fact 
with fiction.* 


When Joseph Warton’s Essay on the Writings and Genius of Pope 
appeared, it was hailed enthusiastically by the Critical® as “one of 
the few productions of this Gothic age, which we can with pleasure 
recommend to the public notice.” It is true, however, that the re- 
viewer criticized the dedication for undervaluing versification, defend- 
ed some of Pope’s practices that were under attack, and denounced 
critics who have taste without order or skill. In view of this we 
cannot be sure that he fully understood how destructive the essay 
was to Pope’s reputation and to orthodox standards. But in one 
important “romantic” belief he follows Warton expressly: the es- 
tablishment of criticism and the Rules causes a decline in the powers 
of writing because they inspire an author either with timidity or with 
a will to please the head rather than the heart. Thus he apparently 
accepts the principle that the imaginative is a higher type of litera- 
ture than the reflective or rationalistic. 

The review in the Monthly,® though recognizing Joseph Warton’s 
fine critical talents, claimed to disagree in most essentials. The re- 
viewer saw that the essay was calculated to sink Pope’s reputation, 
and he plunged into a defense of the Augustan poet and of Dryden. 
He understood Warton’s important ideas and he took issue with them; 
most significantly, he defended ethical verse, asserting that if moral 





'The Critical’s review was obviously influenced by Hurd. It should also be 
noted that the general admiration for Shakespeare, Milton, and Spenser was 
one of the greatest factors which drove critics to more liberal standards in lit- 
erary appreciation. Even Goldsmith, confronted by the Faerie Queene, dropped 
the Rules and cried cut: “We can now tread the regions of fancy without in- 
terruption, and expatiate in fairy wilds, such as our great magician has been 
Pleased to represent them. . . . We leave the ways of the present world, and all 
the ages of primeval innocence and happiness rise to our view. . . . The im- 
agination of his reader leaves reason behind, pursues the tale, without con- 
sidering the allegory, and upon the whole, is charmed without instruction” (re- 
pre of Church's edition of the Faerie Queene, in the Critical for February, 
759). 

I (1756), 226-40. 

SXIV (1756), 528 ff. 
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sentiment is couched in poetical language and adapted to numbers, it 
is assuredly poetry; thus the essence of poetry becomes diction and 
versification. But the reviewer would not have accepted the latter 
conclusion if stated so baldly. He knew that a poet cannot claim 
greatness without possessing talents for the sublime and the pathetic. 
And how does he get Pope over this barrier? By including “images 
from familiar life’ and remarks that come home to men’s business 
and bosoms as part of the sublime. On the whole, though, the re- 
viewer was not so far from Warton’s position as he thought; in the 
larger principles and even in the application they were agreed. For 
when Warton selects as Pope’s enduring works Windsor Forest, The 
Rape of the Lock, and Eloisa (these being selected on the grounds that 
“wit and satyr are transitory and perishable, but mature and passion 
are eternal’), the reviewer accepts the selection, only adding the St. 
Cecilia ode, the Messiah, and the Verses to the Memory of an Un- 
fortunate Lady—and it is significant that this choice excludes the 
purely satiric and the didactic, setting up imagination and invention 
as the criteria of poetic excellence. Like Warton he was still some- 
what awed by Pope’s greatness, but they both agreed on the es- 
sentials of poetry and they joined in ruling out the major part of 
the Twickenhamite’s verse from the scrolls of immortality. 

The reviewer of the essay on Pope in the Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
was impressed by this “most entertaining and useful miscellany of 
literary knowledge and candid criticism.” Occasionally he ventured 
timidly to disagree when Warton censured Pope, and he disagreed 
with Warton’s contention that Pope was merely the poet of reason. 
Yet he approved of the essay as a whole, and saw nothing injudicious 
or startling about it. 

Dr. Johnson, as we learn from Boswell, often praised the essay on 
Pope, but his review of it in the Literary Magazine for 1756 is non- 
committal, avoiding comments on the main ideas or the import of 
the work. It is hardly likely that Johnson missed the significance of 
the essay; we are left with the alternative of believing that he con- 
sidered its critical principles, as he considered those of Young’s Con- 
jectures, commonplace and accepted, and therefore unneedful of com- 
ment. 

None of these reviews, then, express any surprise at or vital dis- 
sention from Warton’s main thesis. Whatever attack there is, aims 


*XXVI (1756), 249-51, 305-06. 
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at details; and the chief effort of the Monthly reviewer is merely 
to lower the requirements for the sublime so as to get Pope over 
the bar. 

The Sketches of Launcelot Temple (Dr. John Armstrong) is a 
pedestrian labor, though not badly written; it is touched by the 
new critical ideas, but Temple was too timid to pursue them very 
far. Even so, he was able to please the reviewer for the Monthly, 
whether for substance or for style.* The Critical,® however, was not 
so easily satisfied. Whereas Temple had defined genius as a kind 
of mechanical faculty for reflecting images without distortion, this 
review insisted, “With all due deference to Mr. Temple, we appre- 
hend genius is something more than the faculty of reflecting images. 
There is a creative power in genius: this indeed we consider as its 
criterion and essence, without which it cannot exist.’”” Whereas Temple, 
like a good conservative, had upheld the “purity” of our language 
and the correctness of our diction by inveighing against new-coined 
or borrowed words, the reviewer defended such innovations. One of 
Temple’s most liberal positions, a statement of belief in the effective- 
ness of wild licenses in English versification in giving spirit and 
variety, is quoted in full without comment (indicating, probably, the 
reviewer's complete accord). On the whole, Temple fell far short of 
the reviewer’s “romantic” standards. 


<Vs = SP os 





Young’s Conjectures contained nothing that was not already a 
commonplace to Dr. Johnson, but it must have had considerable force 
and influence, nevertheless, because of Young’s ability to say the 
old thing in a new and striking way. Both the Monthly and the 
Critical reviewers greeted it with enthusiasm, recognizing Young as 
the author. It was probably Goldsmith who wrote the notice for 
the latter periodical,'® and his article shows how little there was in 
Young that could arouse the opposition of good orthodox rationalists 
in Johnson’s circle. He admired the strength and fire of Young’s 
expression, observed his luxuriant fancy and glowing imagination, and 
even found glory in his very shortcomings: “. . . wherever he falls 
short of perfection, his faults are the errors of genius... .” With 
clarity and conciseness Goldsmith sums up the critic’s important 
ideas, seldom commenting, but in one spot dropping a significant 





SXVIII (1758), 580-88. 
%9V (1758), 380-86. 
IMVIT (1759), 483-85 
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remark: he agreed with Young that Dryden “was by no means a 
master of the pathos in tragedy,” and he quoted Young’s reasons: 


He had a great, but a general capacity: as for a general genius, there is no 
such thing in nature. A genius implies the rays of the mind, concentrated and 
determined to some particular point; when they are scattered widely they act 
feebly, and strike not with sufficient force to fire or dissolve the heart. As 
what comes from the writer’s heart reaches ours, so what comes from his 
head, sets our brains at work and our hearts at ease. 


That great literature must come from the heart and must be aimed 
at the heart is an admission that carries one far toward a “romantic” 
point of view. 

In the Monthly's review of the work,'! though he did not care 
for Young’s prose, the writer admitted that many of the observations 
on original writers and imitators were “new, striking, and just.” But 
the noteworthy feature of the review is its enunciation of the idea 
of progress as an inspiration to originality. Young, after proclaiming 
that human nature and all man’s abilities would improve and _ the 
mind grow increasingly accurate and fair, admitted that this was 
partly a Rant—imagination plus rhetoric; but the reviewer warmly 
denies it to be mere froth. The hope of progress is very real to 
him: “we look upon these sentiments as truly becoming an elevated 
mind, and genuine indications of a genius of the first rank.” In 
view of the advancement of the human mind the reviewer professes 
his faith in the necessity for liberty and originality: ‘A daring spirit 
of liberty, an honest indignation at the meanness and servility of 
mere imitators, and a noble confidence in superior talents, are the 
distinguishing characteristics of men of genius; while the mere scholar 
labours along, with the timidity of a child, that hath not acquired 
sufficient strength and courage to walk alone.” Thus in the march 
of progress is found a justification for the “romantic” idea of genius; 
the man of originality is a leader in the discovery of new paths open 
to the spirit. 

The review of the Conjectures in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
warmly acclaims the book as a whole and quotes extensively, but 
ventures into no criticism of its ideas. 

Undoubtedly one of the most influential critical works of the 
century was Bishop Hurd’s Letters on Chivalry and Romance, which 
had already become the gospel for the reviewer of Warton’s Obdser- 
vations, in the Critical. When Hurd’s essay was examined in the 


IWXX (1759), 501-07. 
IXXIX (1759), 230-32 
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Critical, the reviewer, though restrained in his praise, was clearly 
impressed, for he observed that the book “deduced a variety of 
important critical remarks from a subject seemingly unconsequential.” 
More significantly, however, he shows that he understood and ap- 
proved Hurd’s work as undermining the Augustan doctrine of veri- 
similitude:'* “The apology for Tasso, Ariosto, and the Italian poets 
in the subsequent letter, is no less entertaining and judicious. Our 
author shews, that ‘the trite maxim of following nature, is further 
mistaken in applying it indiscriminately to all sorts of poetry.” And 
in this way he leaves the door open to fantasy and unbridled imag- 
ination. 

More enthusiastic still was the reception given Hurd in the Month- 
ly, which devotes about eighteen pages to the work, and proclaims: 
“The OrtHopox in Poetry will, no doubt, look upon him as a daring 
Heretic, and, as such, thunder out their excommunications against 
him; be this, however, as it may, he will, we are persuaded, meet 
with a favorable reception from every reader of taste.” The excom- 
munications apparently did not follow, but the other part of the 
prophecy was properly fulfilled. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine’® summarized part of Hurd’s Letters, 
but with very little comment. One remark, however, is enlightening: 
when Hurd undertakes to refute the orthodox idea that nature is 
nothing but the experienced course of affairs in this world, our re- 
viewer describes the orthodox sentiments as “the dull sagacity of 
plodding criticism.” Obviously he was completely out of sympathy 
with the doctrine of verisimilitude, and with conservative principles 
generally. 

Webb’s Remarks on the Beauties of Poetry appeared to be both 
judicious and pleasing to the Monthly.‘* Though with a certain 
amount of reluctance, it confessed that Pope’s versification was monot- 
onous. On the other points it is in unreserved agreement with the 
critic; the only fault it finds with the work is its brevity. Among 
the many quotations given is Webb’s concluding passage, a fine out- 


IXTIT (1762), 465-75. 

1How radical Hurd’s view really was may be seen by his statement in the 
tenth Letter that the more sublime and creative poetry addresses itself solely 
or principally to the imagination, “a young and credulous faculty, which loves 
to admire and to be deceived... . ” 

MXXVII (1762), 81-98. 

ISXXXII (1762), 264 ff. 

MXXVI (1762), 282-98. 
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burst of diversitarianism: “A fine imagination, like the presence of 
Eve, gives a second vegetation to the beauties of nature . . . We 
have no right, therefore, to complain that nature is always the same, 
or that the sources of novelty have been exhausted. It is in Poetry 
as in Philosophy, new relations are struck out, new influences dis- 
covered, and every superior genius moves in a world of his own.” 
The fact that this, the most definite statement of the power of the 
creative imagination that I have found in the period, was accepted 
so calmly indicates how surprisingly the period was permeated with 
the so-called revolutionary ideas. 


The Critical'’ approved of Webb’s essay for its “fine imagination 
and correct judgment.” Like the Monthly it agreed that Pope’s verses 
were monotonous in sound, but it justified such monotony by the 
amazing theory that it was suitable for ethic poetry. On other points 
the reviewer exhibits “romantic” tendencies, sometimes going beyond 
Webb. When Webb praised the high art of Shakespeare’s versifica- 
tion, he objected that conscious art in metrics is unbecoming a great 
poet and original genius: “nor can we, indeed, ever bring ourselves 
to imagine, that a genius so warm and lively, could ever stop to scan 
his verses on his fingers, and to stop the career of his rapid imag- 
ination, to dwell on pauses and syllables.” This emphasis on imag- 
inative content rather than on form indicates a profound change from 
the common attitude of the first half of the century. And perhaps 
it should deserve comment that the reviewer supposes a strong im- 
agination to provide, without the artist’s conscious effort, a verse 
form in complete organic unity with the substance. When Webb 
delivered a slashing attack upon the unities and supported a literature 
appealing to emotions rather than to intellect (Shakespeare’s plays, 
said Webb, possess “that original spirit, that commanding energy, 
which overcome the improbabilities of the scene; and transport the 
heart in defiance of the understanding”), the reviewer noted sympa- 
thetically, ‘We would recommend this remark to the perusal of our 
modern tragedy writers, who are grown so fond of imitating the dull 
regularity and declamation of the French drama.” However advanced 
were Webb’s principles, they were not too advanced for his critics.” 


ISXTIT (1762), 401-05. 

19Professor Raysor in his article “The Downfall of the Unities” (MLN, XLII 
[1927], 1-9) shows that when Johnson attacked the unities, the ground had been 
thoroughly prepared, and by the time of Johnson’s preface, “the reviews seem to 
have given up the dogma of the unities—at least as a dogma.” 
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In reviewing Webb the Annual Register for 1762 did no more than 
to quote several passages and to remark that, though the work was 
not so comprehensive as the title promised, yet all that was under- 
taken was well performed. 

Lord Kames’s Elements of Criticism elicited two interesting com- 
ments from the Critical.°° In a very long discussion the reviewer, 
deeply impressed by Kames’s talents, observed: “Lord Kaymis hath 
clearly demonstrated, to our apprehension, from a beautiful investiga- 
tion of the passions, what objects will necessarily arouse certain feel- 
ings and emotions; whence he deduces an infallible rule for judging 
of works of art, by referring to the effect they produce.” Here we 
have the old Augustan idea of an infallible rule, but it must be noted 
that judgment finally rests not upon form or verisimilitude or other 
elements rationally measurable, but upon a much more individual 
thing, the emotional effect upon reader or audience. From this point 
the way is open to a conception of the relativity of taste and a 
complete recognition of the subjectivity of beauty.*! The second 
important thing in the review is the prediction that the Elements of 
Criticism will one day supersede Aristotle. One should not take 
flattery too seriously, but this prophecy together with Kames’s ap- 
parent preference for modern drama above the ancient may indicate 
a belief in progress. 

In the Monthly Review? Kames’s attack upon the Rules was clearly 
understood and expounded with complete approval. There can be 
no slavish laws for the regulation of taste, says the writer; “‘no pre- 
cepts whatever can enable us to judge of Sentiment.” “For when 
the mind is affected or disgusted, the affection or aversion takes place, 
as it were, by impulse, and gives no time for the formal application 
of given principles to influence the judgment.” In other words, ap- 
preciation of a thing of beauty is an experience in which the ratio- 
cinative faculties have no original part. 

Blair’s Critical Dissertation on the Poems of Ossian is of mild 





“OXTIL (1762), 205-22, 285-303, 365-79. 

*IThe attempts during this period to define taste and beauty and to reach a 
standard cf taste were probably of considerable influence upon the new criti- 
cism. But since they constitute a subject large enough to demand separate treat- 
ment and since they touch upon literature only indirectly, I am not con- 
sidering them here. Kames’s theory of beauty and his conception of taste should 
be compared with those developed in such works as John Gilbert Cooper’s 
Letters concerning Taste, Burke’s Enquiry, and the last essay of Hume’s Four 
Dissertations; all of which immediately preceded Kames’s performance. 

““XXVI (1762), 413-28; XXVII (1762), 13-24, 105-17. 
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interest as illustrating the developing concept of original genius and 
as repeating an idea found in Blackwell, Warton, and others, that 
conditions in early society were more favorable for the production 
of fine poetry touched with a sublime imagination than in a more 
complex and civilized age. Blair’s estimate of Ossian and, apparently, 
his faith in the early times as the best stimulant to poetic imagina- 
tion, is accepted by the Critical Review,> but not by the Monthly,4 
Not only does the Monthly’s reviewer deny the authenticity and 
antiquity of the works of Ossian, but he also contends that modern 
poetry, through its appeal to the more gentle and delicate passions, 
is as fine as the ancient, and that The Rape of the Lock will please 
a reader of taste as much as an equal number of lines taken from 
Homer or Ossian. What strikes us most about the review, however, 
is not its Augustan ideas but the tone of apology it assumes. Instead 
of enunciating boldly the old view that the proper subject for poetry 
was man and the manners of men rather than external nature, it 
sets forth its ideas hesitantly and timidly: ‘The imagination also 
may sometimes be as happily employed on artificial subjects as on 
natural ones. ...” Here the reviewer is clearly on the defensive; 
and it should be noted that, whatever his definition of imagination, 
he concedes it to be a necessary element in poetry—there is no men- 
tion of the place of reason or judgment. 

In Richard Farmer’s Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare the 
Critical Review*® saw a fundamental error, and it proceeded to educe 
its reasons for believing the Bard was well versed in the classics. 
The critic in the Monthly,*° however, professed to accept Farmer’s 
conclusions, but his mind was so filled with the conception of Shake- 
speare as a bard or original genius, wild and untutored, that, though 
he claimed to agree with Farmer, he misread his ideas, understanding 
him to maintain of Shakespeare “that nature was all his art, . . . and 
that he is, indeed, only to be considered as the Poet of Nature.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu’s Essay on the Writings and Genius of 
Shakespeare was well received by the periodicals. The Critical,” 
maintaining the old idea that genius cannot be held to the Rules, 
says, “This essay is a fresh proof of the necessity of establishing 


“'XV_ (1763), 120-26. 
“*XXVIII (1763), 144-51. 
“°XXIII (1767), 47-53. 
“"XXXVI_ (1767), 153-54. 
27XXVII (1769), 350-55. 
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the difference . . . between a poet and a genius.” Furthermore, fol- 
lowing the essayist, it proposes that since certain of Shakespeare’s 
plays were of a new and original kind, they could not be judged by 
Rules formulated prior to their existence. Such a compromise strikes 
a definitely “romantic” note, and yet it was a common view taken 
by the Augustan early in the century when confronted by the licenses 
of Shakespeare or Milton. 

The reviewer in the Monthly** was less old-fashioned. Though he 
commended the performance as a whole, he observed that its ideas 
were somewhat trite. He demanded originality in art, and the basis 
for this demand he thought well expressed in the essay: “The treas- 
ures of nature are inexhaustible, as well in moral as in physical 
subjects.” Though this reviewer was still to some extent impressed 
with the need for Rules, he desired not the particularized laws which 
critics had drawn from Aristotle but general observations drawn from 
nature to serve as a guide. 

In the Annual Register for 1769 Mrs. Montagu’s performance was 
praised highly; the prediction was made that it would rank among 
the English classics. But as to the main purpose of the essay, the 
reviewer remarked significantly that Shakespeare needs no defense. 
Gone were the days when the Bard’s irregularities had to be explained 
away or deprecated; they were self-justifying.”° 

Thus far I have examined the reaction toward only those critical 
works which were in some degree part of the new trend. To convey 
a somewhat fuller picture of the state of criticism and literary theories 
among the reviewers, I shall analyze the reception of two other 
works, both outside the main current. 

Ruffhead’s Life of Pope is sorry stuff as biography, but it has 
some interest as an extreme statement of Augustan ideas. Defending 
Pope, it claims for him talents in both the sublime and the pathetic; 
yet it bears an apologetic tone, admits that sublimity and pathos are 
the qualities necessary for enduring poetry, and confesses that Pope, 
though he possessed the talents, seldom exercised them. The reviewer 





~_< 


*8SXLI (1769), 130-44. 

“One of the significant things in Mrs. Montagu’s essay is her praise of 
Shakespeare’s supernatural beings. The way to this attitude was prepared by 
the work of Hurd and Webb, whose ideas, as I have shown, were welcomed by 
the reviews. In The Genesis of Shakespeare Idolatry (Chapel Hill, 1931), p. 76, 
Dr. R. W. Babcock shows how rapidly, after 1765, developed the notion that 
— Bard’s supernatural beings were admirable and praiseworthy features of his 
plays, 
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in the Monthly’ is obviously sympathetic and, in an effort to sup- 
port the evidence for Pope’s talents in the sublime, weakly adduces 
the plan for an epic, which, he says, is “certainly an auxiliary evi- 
dence that Pope’s genius was comprehensive and creative.” Such a de- 
fense is patently tottering, for it is compelled to interpret Pope’s work 
in terms of something in which he had very little interest. 

In the Critical®' Ruffhead was treated with the scorn he deserved, 
and his critical efforts were severely censured. Apropos of Warton’s 
assertion that Pope’s ability was confined to the moral, satiric, and 
didactic, the reviewer remarked that this was the opinion of even 
Pope’s friends Atterbury and Bolingbroke. And to the reviewer the 
inferiority of these types was axiomatic; to deny it would be “to 
confound ideas, and invert the order of things.” When Ruffhead 
claimed to discover great invention and imagination in the Essay 
on Man, and all the epic qualities in the Dunciad; and stated that 
the true distinguishing characteristics of poetry lie in the style rather 
than in the matter, the reviewer merely laughed and compared Ruff- 
head to the Stoic philosopher endeavoring to discourse on the art 
of war. The defender of the last stronghold was being laughed out of 
his position. 

In the Genileman’s Magazine** likewise Rufihead was treated se- 
verely, and though the reviewer made a feeble show of defending 
Pope, he must have felt the attempt hopeless. With some vigor he 
rejected Ruffhead’s assertion that the essence of poetry is form; and 
thus he disposed of the grounds on which Pope had been commonly 
elevated to preéminence. 

Johnson's preface to Shakespeare was not received with great favor 
by all the reviews. The Monthly,’’ considering Johnson’s defense 
of a mixture of tragedy and comedy, disagrees with his position, but 
it finally admits that this type of drama has in the past been too 
severely condemned. The reviewer makes a weak defense of the 
unities, but finally admits that nothing else must stand in the way 
of the unity of character. Finally, he holds that no strict laws may 
interfere with the liberties of ‘““Nature’s strong and vigorous offspring.” 
Fifteen years before, he might have been a staunch Augustan, but 
the strong tide of “romanticism” was carrying him along. 





59OXL (1769), 399-424. 

SINXVIT (1769), 280-89. 

S2X XXIX (1769). 255-60. 

33X XXIII (1765), 285-301, 374-89. 
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The London Magazine liked Johnson’s preface.** The reviewer was 
apparently in agreement concerning most points, though he showed 
some reluctance in approving the attack upon the unities of time 
and place. The main objection registered is that Johnson criticized 
Shakespeare’s faults too severely and did not sufficiently admire his 
beauties. 

If the Monthly was dubious about some of Johnson’s arguments, 
the Critical®® diverged sharply, asserting, ‘““We cannot help thinking 
that Mr. Johnson has run into the vulgar practice, by estimating the 
merits of Shakespeare according to the rules of the French academy, 
and the J/ittle English writers who adopted them, as the criterions 
of taste.” Having thus paid his respects to the Rules, the reviewer 
continued: Shakespeare should not be judged by taste (an intellectual 
faculty) but by feeling, ‘“‘which is the same in all ages and all cli- 
mates.” Here he maintains the idea of a universal standard, but he 
rests it upon passion rather than reason, and so asserts the superiority 
of literature directed to the heart. When Johnson says Shakespeare’s 
success lay in his ability to make characters not so much individuals 
as representatives of general nature, our reviewer responds that, on 
the contrary, Shakespeare has better succeeded in portraying the 
oddities of nature than her general properties, and by the strength 
of his genius has converted even absurdity into nature. The idea 
that anything may be converted into the natural through the poet’s 
imagination is a long step toward a “romantic” theory of literature. 
On only one question does the reviewer take the side of the Augustans: 
whereas Johnson defended Claudius on realistic grounds, he attacked 
Claudius as a violation of decorum. In all other respects he takes 
the liberal position and evidently feels that Johnson is still overly 
bound by the Rules and restricted by an old-fashioned approach. 


In the Annual Register for 1765 Johnson’s work is very favorably 
mentioned, but the reviewer points out that the preface is paradoxi- 
cal, presenting both sides of the issues. It is significant that men 
of the period were realizing that, while clinging to certain Augustan 
standards, they had developed new ideas that were distinctly incon- 
sistent with the old. 


From the preceding survey it is clear that the important works of 
heretical criticism in this period were welcomed, and generally with 





*IXXXIV (1765), 529 ff. 
*OXK (1765), 321-32, 401-11; XXI (1766), 13-26, 81-88 
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praise and enthusiasm. In most cases the authors were recognized, 
and the fact that Thomas Warton, Young, Blair, Webb, and Kames 
had firmly established reputations undoubtedly aided in the favorable 
reception of their views. Though Joseph Warton was not immediately 
known as the author of the essay on Pope, the reviewers were im- 
pressed by the distinction and the learning of the work; and the 
merits of Hurd’s Letters were at once perceived. The strength of 
great names and the force of obvious learning and critical acumen 
must have aided the new “romantic” ideas and standards in taking 
root. 

Of all the reviews which I have dealt with, few seem to have had 
any difficulty in grasping the significance of the works they were 
noticing, and none manifests any very strongly felt opposition to the 
new tendencies. Some of them, as the Monthly’s review of Hurd and 
the Critical’s review of Webb, make a point of recommending espe- 
cially the most striking heresies of these works. When a review 
maintains a conventional principle in opposition to the essay under 
criticism, it is likely, as in the case of the Monthly’s examination of 
Joseph Warton and of Blair, to do so apologetically. When an es- 
sayist expounds a taste that smacks of Augustan correctness and 
regard for Rules, the reviewer often refutes with assertions based 
on “romantic” theory, as in the case of the Critical’s reviews of 
Thomas Warton, Temple, and Webb. Sometimes an heretical idea 
strikes the reviewer as being too timidly expressed; sometimes, as 
trite and unnecessary. So thoroughly was the outlook of the re- 
viewers colored by liberal principles that when a work like Johnson’s 
preface or Ruffhead’s Life of Pope appeared, its judgments in so far 
as they were founded on conventional assumptions were severely and 
even scornfully treated. 
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JOHN ADAMS, TOGATUS 


By RicHarp M. GUMMERE 
The William Penn Charter School 


Joseph Warren, we are told,! was chosen to make the great speech 
of March 6th, 1775, before the Sons of Liberty assembled in Boston. 
He entered the hall, “followed by a servant with a bundle, in which 
was the Ciceronian toga, put himself into a Demosthenian posture,” 
and thrilled his audience on the anniversary of the Boston Massacre. 
There was indeed an aura of classicism about these champions of 
Colonial rights. They all affected a direct inheritance from Greek 
and Roman statesmen who resisted tyranny. John Quincy Adams 
declared that the speech of James Otis against the Writs of Assistance 
sounded to his father “like the oath of Hamilcar administered to 
Hannibal,”? and under such auspices “the Child Independence was 
born ... mon sine dis animosus infans.”” Samuel Adams was Palinurus 
the pilot, or Cato the Stoic; Washington, quite aptly, was crystallized 
as Fabius. Judge Leonard was “Massachusettensis” and John Adams 
“Novanglus” in the Boston Gazette. The Colonists were urged to 
keep their minds on ancient models, such as the “Amphictyons of 
Greece, who formed the diet or great council of the States.’ Hutch- 
inson wished his beloved Boston to be a Christian Sparta. Parallels 
are of course deceptive; but one who has read carefully in Colonial 
literature and oratory will come to the conclusion that there was 
seldom an epoch when the leading men were so imbued with the 
classical tradition.® 

John Adams looked like a Roman: his head might have been 
copied from one of the portrait busts in the Vatican Gallery. In 
spite of the Anglo-Saxon element which stretched back through his 
English ancestry, and with all his devotion to Bracton, Glanville, 
Coke, and Lord Hale as interpreters of the British Common Law 
in its application to American self-determination, he thought, spoke, 





Life of Samuel Adams, by J. K. Hosmer (American Statesmen Series), p 
325. Also, pp. 44, 217, 286. 

“Life of John Adams, by J. T. Morse (American Statesmen Series), p. 24 
Horace, Odes III.4.20. 

°Cf. S. P. Sherman, The Genius of America, pp. 200f 
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and wrote like a Senator of the Roman Republic, and often like the 
Cato with whom he has been compared.* His eloquence was con- 
sciously modelled upon Cicero.° The time, the place, and the man 
harmonized: just before the Revolution speculation was galvanized 
into superactivity; people read wide and deep; the talk ran on 
history. Statesmen hunted out parallels to support independence and 
revolt against dominating authority. 

The circle in which Adams moved was given to classical quotations 
and catchwords—for illustrating scientific investigation, as in the 
case of Jefferson, and for conversational flavoring, as in Franklin’s 
Junto and other societies of the kind. In August 1770 


Mr. Winthrop, Mr. Adams (S.?) and myself endeavored to recollect the old 
distich: 
gutta cavat lapidem non vi sed saepe cadendo. 
So far we got, but neither of these gentlemen had heard the other part; I, who 
had some years ago been very familiar with it, could not recollect it; but it is 


sic homo fit doctus, non vi, sed saepe legendo.® 

Among the matter-of-fact merchants and traders with whom he came 
im contact he expected “many an old Mummius, who threatened a 
master of a ship to compel him to replace the paintings of Apelles, if 
he lost them.” We are reminded of the suit against a railroad for 
the loss of Venus de Milo’s arm! Adams cannot listen to a sermon 
without looking up at home the Scholiast’s comment on Horace’s 
robustus acri Ode (III. 2): pueros ab ineunte aetate adsuefaciendos 
esse rei militari et vitae laboriosae.’ At the close of the Revolution, 
amid the chaos of settlement, he writes to Jay,* “I have assumed the 
felicis animi immota tranquillitas’—the Stoic atmosphere which was 
so well suited to his personal and political philosophy. On the rela- 
tivity of greatness he writes” that Homer would never have been 
famous except for the times and circumstances, and that genius is 
dependent upon environment and industry, for Ovid says: 


nulli sua forma manebat 
obstabatque aliis aliud. 
‘For his wide reading in many languages, see Mellen Chamberlain, John Adams, 
with other Essays, Boston, 1898, p. 12. 
5See his Works, ed. C. F. Adams, III, 196f., where he directs his son in writ- 
ing out a translation of the First Philippic; also IX.109f., where the long 
periodic sentences of his inaugural address show clearly what his model was. 
“Works, Il. 248. Part of the first line is from Ovid, Ex Ponto 4.10.5, with a 
reminiscence of Lucretius, 1.313—stéllicidi casus lapidem cavat. 
TNovember, 1774; ibid., 11.404. 
SAug. 10, 1782; ibid., VI1I.606. 
“Evidently Adams was a believer in the one-man Homer! ibid., 1.645; Ovid, 
Metam. 1.17 f. 
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Even the conviviality of the day usually gravitated into political 
shop-talk. ‘We were very social,” Adams writes in his journal for 
December 29, 1772, “and we chatted at large upon Caesar and Crom- 
well.”!° In his legal apprentice days he had begun a commonplace 
book with a motto from The Golden Words of the Pythagoreans: 

und’ Onvov wakanotat éx’ Guuace mpoctebacbar 
Tpiv TOV NuEptvayv Eovov Aovicaca: Exactov.! 


He continues with the Pythagorean self-questioning of the sort that 
Benjamin Franklin applied to himself and his “Rules for Living.” 
Among the journal entries are comments on the choice of Heracles 
in favor of Virtue and against Pleasure—as also one finds it in 
Franklin. And we meet with youthful exhortations like the following: 
“Labor to get distinct ideas of law, right, wrong, justice, equity; 
search for them in your own mind in Roman, Grecian, French, and 
other treatises. . . . Study Cicero, Seneca, and all other good moral 
writers.”!" There is even a sort of intoxication in this study for 
the young lawyer’s apprentice: ‘December 21, 1758, read aloud Tully’s 
Four Orations against Catiline: the sweetness and grandeur of the 
sounds raises my spirits, opens my pores.” At Gridley’s law club 
they read Justinian, the Pandects, the Feudal Law, and the Ad 
Herennium, with the aim of forming their style upon the ancients 
and the best English authors. Even at an earlier period of his life 
than this, while Adams was thinking of the Church as a profession, 
he communes thus with his diary: ‘We are told that Demosthenes 
transcribed the history of Thucydides eight times, in order to imbibe 
and familiarize himself with the elegance and strength of his style. 
Will it not be worth while for a candidate for the ministry to tran- 
scribe Dr. Tillotson’s works?” Tn line with this plan he studies the 
Scriptures on four mornings a week and “some Latin author’ on 
the other three. About forty lines of Vergil were his daily stint 
during the latter part of the program. And after his final decision 
to enter the legal and political arena, our future author of Discourses 
on Davila, the Essay on the Canon and the Feudal Law, and the 
state papers to which he voluminously contributed, relates all his 
reading to his profession and cumulates it in crescendo proportions 


—_—_— 





1°Tbid., 11.306,39. 

11F. Mullach, Fragmenta Philosophorum Graecoruin, Vol. 1 (1883), p. 195. 

"Works, etc., 1.45,46; I1.52; 1.66; 11.147; 11.36; 11.7,23. See ibid., 11.368 
for Adams’ admiration of Patrick Henry’s remark before the Congress of 1774— 
“We must aim at the minutiae of rectitude.” 
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upon efforts towards freedom, constitutionalism, and the Law of Na- 
ture and Nations. 
Adams in his enthusiasm occasionally disparages his own learning 


and that of his contemporaries: 


To many of them [the Puritan settlers], the historians, orators, poets and 
philosophers of Greece and Rome were quite familiar; and some of them have 
left libraries that are still in being, consisting chiefly of volumes in which the 
wisdom of the most enlightened ages and nations is deposited,—written, how- 
ever, in languages which their great-grandsons, though educated in Eurpoean 
universities, can scarcely read.!3 


In the cabin of the frigate which carried the Chevalier de la Luzerne 
and himself across the Atlantic in 1779'* Adams replied, in answer 
to the courteous French nobleman’s praise of American oratory: “Our 
eloquence was not corrected: it was the time of Ennius with us.” 
One doubts the accuracy of this statement, though commending its 
modesty; for a search of American state papers and Congressional 
Records would rather indicate a comparison with the age of Cicero 
and the pre-Augustan orators. At all events, it is from his back- 
ground of speaking, discussion, reading, excerpting, and writing that 
Adams moulds the ideas of Aristotle, Livy, and Harington into his 
conception of a republic—not so far from the ideal of the British 
Constitution at that. It is upon Locke and Grotius and Pufendorf 
and Cicero’s De Re Publica and the constitutions of Greek city-states 
that the Adams-Jefferson deliberations leading to the Declaration of 
Independence are based. How different were those days from ours! 
What amusement it would cause to read in the New York Times that 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs based certain actions upon prin- 
ciples derived from an abstract of Book Four of Plato’s Republic! 
Or how delightful it would be to learn from the Governor General 
of the Philippines that his secretaries had “made a study of ancient 
democratical republics,—Achaia, Carthage, Thebes, Rome, or the con- 
stitution of Solon and the agenda of Antalcidas!’!® But it was dif- 
ferent in those days: the codified wisdom of the political universe 
was not modernized. 

Adams’ children were brought up in the same classical faith. “My 
boy,” writes the father to Dana on March 15, 1782, “should translate 
Sallust and write to his papa. Charles sailed 10 December from 
Bilbao in the Cicero.”'® Even the name of the vessel which carried 


Works, 111.451 f. 
\iyhid., 11.214. 

157 bid., 1V.448 ff., 469 ff. 
WT bid., V11.544. 
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the lad across the Atlantic happened to be named after the father’s 
political and literary mentor. This familiarity with the classics in 
one’s early years was regarded by Adams as of vital importance in 
training a future statesman. John Quincy Adams, who had had 
unparalleled opportunities for cultural and diplomatic observation, be- 
ing secretary to his father in Europe at a youthful stage, was sent back 
to Harvard in 1785. Adams wrote as follows to Benjamin Water- 
house: “He is very advanced in knowledge—supreme in French and 
English poetry; superior in Roman and English history; knows the 
Aeneid, Suetonius, Sallust, Tacitus, Horace, some Ovid, Caesar, Tully’s 
Orations. In Greek, Aristotle’s Poetics, Plutarch [here we grow sus- 
picious about the original language], Lucian, Xenophon, several of 
the Iliad.”'* Besides this, says the proud father, he is fairly good 
in mathematics. The climax of the letter is a request to keep down 
the lad’s conceit. This training, however, with the opportunities of 
diplomatic intercourse in the world’s capitals, would surely produce 
an American Pitt. Nor does the elder statesman, even during his Vice- 
presidency and the preparation for the supreme magistracy, slow down 
in his voluminous reading of the classics—though at this time he 
depends more on translations: “I have read four thick octavo vol- 
umes of Tacitus, translated by Murphy, one thick volume of Homer’s 
Iliad, translated by Cowper .. .”!* He seems to have practised 
regularly, to the last days of his life, what he advised Mason to do 
while in Philadelphia with the Continental Congress:—Graeca exempla 
nocturna versate manu, versate diurna (Horace, A. P., 268 f.). And 
again'® he advises his son J. Q. to be State Attorney for Suffolk 
County rather than United States District Attorney, and “let him 
read Cicero and Demosthenes, who are much more eloquent than 
Madison and Smith!” 

The reading, legal training, and education of John Adams were 
thus redolent of the classics. Some of it smelled of the lamp; but 
most of it so permanently saturated his mind as to become his 
natural medium of expression. A man’s inner temperament is best 
judged by his obiter dicta; and diagnosis of the alter ego is most 
completely gained through the disjecta membra of conversation, self- 
communion, and off-hand writing. 





“Works, IX.530f. See also 11.222, on false quantities in scansion; IX.437, 
on studying Sallust in order to acquire a crisp journalistic style for reporting war 
news. 

Works, 1.486 (Jan. 31, 1796). 

19W orks, 1.463. 
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ture and Nations. 
Adams in his enthusiasm occasionally disparages his own learning 


and that of his contemporaries: 
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left libraries that are still in being, consisting chiefly of volumes in which the 
wisdom of the most enlightened ages and nations is deposited,—written, how- 
ever, in languages which their great-grandsons, though educated in Eurpoean 
universities, can scarcely read.!3 


In the cabin of the frigate which carried the Chevalier de la Luzerne 
and himself across the Atlantic in 1779'* Adams replied, in answer 
to the courteous French nobleman’s praise of American oratory: “Our 
eloquence was not corrected: it was the time of Ennius with us.” 
One doubts the accuracy of this statement, though commending its 
modesty; for a search of American state papers and Congressional 
Records would rather indicate a comparison with the age of Cicero 
and the pre-Augustan orators. At all events, it is from his back- 
ground of speaking, discussion, reading, excerpting, and writing that 
Adams moulds the ideas of Aristotle, Livy, and Harington into his 
conception of a republic—not so far from the ideal of the British 
Constitution at that. It is upon Locke and Grotius and Pufendorf 
and Cicero’s De Re Publica and the constitutions of Greek city-states 
that the Adams-Jefferson deliberations leading to the Declaration of 
Independence are based. How different were those days from ours! 
What amusement it would cause to read in the New York Times that 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs based certain actions upon prin- 
ciples derived from an abstract of Book Four of Plato’s Republic! 
Or how delightful it would be to learn from the Governor General 
of the Philippines that his secretaries had “made a study of ancient 
democratical republics,—Achaia, Carthage, Thebes, Rome, or the con- 
stitution of Solon and the agenda of Antalcidas!’!> But it was dif- 
ferent in those days: the codified wisdom of the political universe 
was not modernized. 

Adams’ children were brought up in the same classical faith. “My 
boy,” writes the father to Dana on March 15, 1782, “should translate 
Sallust and write to his papa. Charles sailed 10 December from 
Bilbao in the Cicero.’"'® Even the name of the vessel which carried 
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the lad across the Atlantic happened to be named after the father’s 
political and literary mentor. This familiarity with the classics in 
one’s early years was regarded by Adams as of vital importance in 
training a future statesman. John Quincy Adams, who had had 
unparalleled opportunities for cultural and diplomatic observation, be- 
ing secretary to his father in Europe at a youthful stage, was sent back 
to Harvard in 1785. Adams wrote as follows to Benjamin Water- 
house: “He is very advanced in knowledge—supreme in French and 
English poetry; superior in Roman and English history; knows the 
Aeneid, Suetonius, Sallust, Tacitus, Horace, some Ovid, Caesar, Tully’s 
Orations. In Greek, Aristotle’s Poetics, Plutarch [here we grow sus- 
picious about the original language], Lucian, Xenophon, several of 
the Iliad.’"'* Besides this, says the proud father, he is fairly good 
in mathematics. The climax of the letter is a request to keep down 
the lad’s conceit. This training, however, with the opportunities of 
diplomatic intercourse in the world’s capitals, would surely produce 
an American Pitt. Nor does the elder statesman, even during his Vice- 
presidency and the preparation for the supreme magistracy, slow down 
in his voluminous reading of the classics—though at this time he 
depends more on translations: “I have read four thick octavo vol- 
umes of Tacitus, translated by Murphy, one thick volume of Homer’s 
Iliad, translated by Cowper .. .”!* He seems to have practised 
regularly, to the last days of his life, what he advised Mason to do 
while in Philadelphia with the Continental Congress:—Gracca exempla 
nocturna versate manu, versate diurna (Horace, A. P., 268 f.). And 
again’? he advises his son J. Q. to be State Attorney for Suffolk 
County rather than United States District Attorney, and “let him 
tread Cicero and Demosthenes, who are much more eloquent than 
Madison and Smith!” 

The reading, legal training, and education of John Adams were 
thus redolent of the classics. Some of it smelled of the lamp; but 
most of it so permanently saturated his mind as to become his 
natural medium of expression. A man’s inner temperament is best 
judged by his obditer dicta; and diagnosis of the alter ego is most 
completely gained through the disjecta membra of conversation, self- 
communion, and off-hand writing. 





“Works, IX.530f. See also 11.222, on false quantities in scansion; IX.437, 
On studying Sallust in order to acquire a crisp journalistic style for reporting war 
news. 

Works, 1.486 (Jan. 31, 1796). 
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National matters, like personal affairs, come before the attention 
of Adams with the same illustrations and precedents from ancient 
days. All that is required is for the auditor or correspondent to be 
a sympathetic spirit. Colonel Gooch the time-server is compared 
with Thersites 


awed by no shame, by no respect controlled. 


When Congress escapes in 1777 from Philadelphia to York, Adams 
wonders whether after all it would not be better to sit like the 
Roman Senators “with their ivory staves and hoary beards until the 
enemy entered the city.’”*° The crisis and panic in New York in 
September 1776 are welcomed as provocations of further bravery 
and resistance, for “Hannibal spread as great a panic at Rome, without 
daring to take advantage of it.’*' Later, when, with all his respect 
for the British Constitution if properly applied to the problems of 
government, Adams chafes under the Anglo-mania of Hamilton and 
his party, he illustrates the difficulty by the famous lines of Vergil: 


fata obstant, placidasque viri deus obstruit aures, .. . 

haud secus adsiduis hinc atque hinc vocibus heros 

tunditur.?? 
And on the death of Washington, in his peroration before the Senate, 
he declares: “If Trajan found a Pliny, a Marcus Aurelius can never 
want biographers, eulogists, or historians.’’** 

Jefferson and Adams, who differed personally in their earlier days, 
who collaborated on the Declaration of Independence, who drew to- 
gether in their old age with close-knit intellectual sympathy and 
patriotic diagnosis, use and apply their classical knowledge to affairs 
of state. Their ultimate theory of government, more democratic 
in the hands of Jefferson, more aristocratic in the ideas of Adams, 
is based on the Law of Nature and of Nations, promoted by the 
Stoics, by Cicero, Harington, Grotius, Pufendorf, and other sources 
already mentioned. It runs a wide gamut, from the legal Latin jargon 
of treaty-makers** to solutions of the misunderstanding between Great 


““Works, 11.95; 1.266. 

“'Thid., 1.256. 

“2Jhid., 1X.310. Aeneid 1V.440 ff. (From a letter to the Boston Patriot— 
published, 1809.) For a further illustration of the French problem (1798) see 
ibid., 1X.202,268; also 1.466. 

“37 bid., 1X.143. 

*4E.G., in a letter to Dana, Sept. 17, 1782 (Works, V11632): “ministris quor- 
umcumque principum vel statuum quorum interesse poterit,” etc. 
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Britain and America by means of these very philosophical and inter- 
national principles. Great Britain’s policy, Adams believes, is Roman 
without preserving the beneficial qualities by which the Pax Romana 
developed in the Mediterranean world. The problem, he declared 
in his Boston Massacre plea, should be thrashed out “upon the prin- 
ciples of the Law of Nature and of Nations: the spark of liberty a 
Deo hominis est indita naturae.”’ He disagrees with Joseph Galloway, 
who had declared before Congress in 1774 that man’s rights do not 
exist in a state of nature but only in a state of political society.*° 
The Bostonian holds also that this doctrine of man’s rights must 
be selective and not demagogic—republican in the best sense rather 
than Jacobin. “One must adopt,” he declares, “Plato’s Republic doc- 
trine before abolishing distinctions of birth; in classical times the 
democrat was not a promoter of culture”: and to appoint a President 
by lot (like the Archons in Athens) would be perilous,—for “there 
are as many aristocratical demagogues as there are democratical.”’*° 


This “old Roman” was indeed a painstaking searcher of antiquity. 
He should without question be classed with the half-dozen crownless 
philosopher-kings who were active at the beginning of the American 
Republic. His selective Republicanism states frankly its obligations 
to classical models: “I am a Republican on principle; all the best 
things in civil life have originated under such governments. Athens 
and Rome have done more honour to our species than all the rest of 
it.”** Adams’s beloved colonies are like the Greek Commonwealths 
in their cultural promise: “the period of their glory. was from the 
defeat of Xerxes to the rise of Alexander. Let us not be enslaved, 
my dear friend, either by Xerxes or Alexander!’’** He approved the 
opinion of George Wythe that it is dangerous to exempt four colonies 
from the importation agreement, and instanced the order of Pericles 
that a certain Athenian estate should be laid waste because he thought 
that it would be exempted by the Spartan King.*’ He approves the 
plea of Witherspoon for complete colonial union; for if it were not 
so arranged, there would be oppression of small states by those more 
populous and large, as in the case of the Helots and the Spartans.”” 


“°Works, 1.113; 1V.14; 11.372. For other strictures on British policy, see 
1.23, VII.127f., IX.295 and 338, 1V.38,44 and 61. 

*6Tbid., VI.505,514,532, 

*7Works, V1I.593—Letter to Lafayette, 1782. 

“SIbid., 1X.349 f. 

“"Tbid., 11.473. 

3°Works, 11.496; ibid., I1I.14. 
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Would Congress now be stirred to action by a quotation from Horace: 


paulum sepultae distat inertiae 

celata virtus 731 
Perhaps “the only three discoveries in the constitution of a free 
government, since the institution of Lycurgus [italics mine!] are 
the separation of the legislative, executive, and judicial powers.’** 
The review of M. Nedham’s “Excellency of a Free State’ upholds 
the need of a Senate: “Caesar was a popular choice and hence caused 
a destruction of the balance”; dictatorships and their abuse prove 
that an elective governing body is necessary. Into this review go 
all the classical lucubrations of Adams,—analyses of triumvirates and 
tyrannies, and proofs that a checking body is necessary and that 
popular choices alone will not suffice. 

Finally, discussing the proposed appointment of United States sen- 
ators by the legislatures—the zp:s70:—-, Adams cautions America to 
beware the reappearance of the Thirty Tyrants or the Decemvirs.** 

So the hard-fighting old Stoic from Quincy goes on to his well- 
earned repose; and when he comments on the slackening of American 
fibre after the Revolution, he cannot help another classical compari- 
son:°° “A general relaxation of education and government, a general 
debauchery as well as dissipation, produced by the pestilential philo- 
sophical principles of Epicurus . . .” 

“go in Adams was pronounced and emphatic, but it was a surface 
ego. And who shall deny the justice of his musings, when in his 
younger and more stormy years he refiected on his fate if the col- 
onies should suffer defeat:** “There is one ugly reflection. Brutus 
and Cassius were conquered and slain: Hampden died in the field; 
Sidney on the scaffold...” We add, both reverently and whimsically, 
“And Adams—where?” In the old homestead at Quincy, after an 
honorable life, as stcutly uncompromising as Cato’s own. 


3'Horace, Odes IV.9.29 f. 

“2Works, IV.284, instancing also Thucydides, III.81f. (the confusion at 
Corcyra.) 

337 bid., VIALE. 

%tWorks, VI472f. See also 492—instances from Aristotle, Livy, Sidney, Dr. 
Price, etc.; and 473, 485. 

‘Tbid., 1X.93. 

““Works, 1.148—Letter to James Warren. 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


THE FRENCH ACADEMIE AND WITS COMMONWEALTH 


l’Academie Francoise by Pierre de La Primaudaye was first pub- 
lished at Paris in 1577.' Other editions appeared in 1580, 1581, and 
later. In 1586 this book was translated into English by “T. B.,” 
allegedly Thomas Bowes,” and printed as The French Academie, Sub- 
sequent editions and augmentations attest the popularity of the Eng- 
lish translation. Editions appeared in 1589, 1594, 1602, and 1611. 
It is not surprising that, in view of its wide vogue and of its defer- 
ence to classical authority, The French Academie should become a 
treasury of quotations for English authors and compilers* of the late 
sixteenth and the early seventeenth centuries. 

Among the popular compilations of the last decade of the six- 
teenth century was Politeuphuia, or Wits Commonwealth, first pub- 
lished in 1597, again in 1598, and at intervals, throughout the seven- 
teenth century.° The authorship of this book seems still to be in 
doubt. Nor am I here concerned with this question. My primary 
purpose is to indicate the relationship of Wits Commonwealth to 
the French Academie. 


See Brunet, Vanuel du Libraire. 


“See the D. N. B. and S. T. C. The title-page of the translation reads thus: 
The French Academie, wherin is discoursed the institution of manners, and 
whatsoever els concerneth the good and happie life of all estates and callings, 
by precepts of doctrine, and examples of the lives of ancient Sages and famous 
men. By Peter de la Primaudaye . . . and newly translated by T. B. Im- 
printed at London . . . 1586. 


®The translation of The French Academie, Part Il, was printed in London in 
1594, and again in 1605. The Third Volume, Englished by R. Dolman, was pub- 
lished in 1601; and The French Academie, “fully finished in foure bookes,” in 1618. 

See the Introduction to Crawford’s edition of England’s Parnassus. Craw- 
ford points out that Bodenham’s Belvedere, or the Garden of the Muses borrows 
freely from The French Academie. 

‘The Short-Title Catalogue lists the twelfth edition as of 1630. There were 
numerous subsequent editions. 

SHazlitt and others list Wits Commonwealth under “Bodenham”; the editors 


of the Short-Title Catalogue place W. C. under “Nicholas Ling.” See also the 
DNB. 
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In another article’ I have pointed out the heavy indebtedness of 
Wits Commonwealth to Thomas Palfreyman’s augmented edition of 
William Baldwin’s Treatise of Morall Philosophy, to Elyot’s The 
Governour, to the sayings of the philosophers, etc. These sources 
account for many of the quotations arranged under the various topics 
in Wits Commonwealth, as “Of God,” “Of Heaven,” “Of Vertue,” 
“Of Kings,” etc. Under each heading is, however, a definition of 
the term which is the subject of the quotation. None of the books 
which supply so many of the quotations is a source for the definitions. 
The definitions, at first, appear to be original with the author or 
compiler. Possibly some of them are original, but not all. 


As The French Academie and Wits Commonwealth treat many 
topics in common, it occurred to me that there might be, between 
these books, a relationship not hitherto established. Studying the two 
books® together, I soon found definite correspondences in subject mat- 
ter. These are confined largely, though not entirely, to definitions. 
Of the definitions Wits Commonwealth borrows, generally as a whole 
but sometimes in part, at least forty-nine’ from The French Academie. 


The parallels which follow are thoroughly representative, and they 
serve to show the close dependence of the compiler of Wits Common- 
wealth upon the French Academie for many of his definitions. 





*See the University of Texas Studies in English, No. 13 (August, 1933), 
pp. 1-35. 

‘I have used the 1586 edition of The French Academie and the 1598 edition 
of Wits Commonwealth, both in the Huntington Library. All references are to 
these editions. 

®Below is a list of the captions in Wits Commonwealth under which the 
definitions are found. The number in parenthesis after each caption refers to 
the page of the 1586 edition of The French Academie from which the definition 
derives. The list follows: Of God (42, 50), Of Vertue (52-3), Of Conscience 
(68), Of Tealousie (S05), Of Hate (458-9), Of Follie (190), Of Wit (88), Of 
Wisdom (104), Of Memories (88), Of Knowledge (11), Of Patience (310), Of 
Friendship (138), Of Temperance (180), Of Innocencie (466), Of Nobilitie (747), 
Of Liberalitie (435), Of Curtesie (321), Of lustice (390-91), Of Lawes (596), Of 
Consideration (691), Of Office (12), Of Warre (705), Of Generals (772-3), Of 
Policie (577), Of Rage (312), Of Feare (278-9), Of Fortune (468), Of Change 
(726), Of Meane (160), Of Pleasure (236), Of Obedience (94), Of Paine (31-2), 
Of Nature (172), Of the Soule (23-6), Of Youth (564), Of Man (13), Of Mar- 
riage (480) Of Hope (300), Of Charity (321), Of Death (808), Of Ending (477), 
Of Vices in Generall (65), Of Ingratitude (425), Of Pride (224), Of Prodigalitie 
(447), Of Covetousness (445), Of Usurie (527), Of Dronkennesse (213), Of 
Treason (418). 

It is interesting to note that Thomas Floyd incorporates a number of these 
definitions into his Picture of a Perfit Commonwealth (1600). Floyd apparently 
drew from Wits Commonwealth rather than The French Academie. See my article 
on Floyd’s book, in the University of Texas Studies in English, No. 11 (1931), 
pp. 32-41. 
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French Academie (1586) 


Wits Commonwealth (1598) 


Of Vertue 


Vertue (as the philosophers say) is a 
disposition and power of the reasonable 
part of the soule, which bringeth into 
order and decencie the unresonable 
part, by causing it to propound a con- 
venient end to it own affections and 
passions wherby the soule abideth in a 
comely and decent habit, executing that 
which ought to be done, according to 
reason. But to speake more briefly, 
Vertue is a proportion and uprightnes 
of life in all points agreeable to rea- 
son (pp. 52-53). 


Vertue is a disposition and power 
of the reasonable part of the soule, 
which bringeth into order and decencie 
the unreasonable part, by causing it to 
propound a convenient end to it own 
affections and passions; whereby the 
soule abideth in a comly and decent 
habit, executing that which ought to be 
done according to reason; briefly, it is 
a proportion and uprightnesse of lyfe, 
in all poynts agreeable to reason (fol. 
5b). 


Of Iealousie 


Chrysippus calleth it [jealousy] a 
disease of the minde, proceeding from 
a feare which a man hath, that that 
thing is communicated to another, 
which he would not have common but 
private to himselfe. Or otherwise we 
may say, that iealousie is bred of that 
love, which will not suffer a partner 
in the thing beloved (p. 505). 


Iealousie is a disease of the minde, 
proceeding from a feare which a man 
hath, that that thing is communicated 
to another, which hee would not have 
common, but private to himselfe, it is 
also bred of that love which will not 
suffer a partner in the thing beloved 
(fol. 20b). 


Of Memorie 


Understanding is framed by the 
knowledge of reason, and lastly mem- 
orie followeth & preserveth it, being the 
mother of the muses, and the treasorie 
of knowledge. Plutark calleth it the 
hearing of deafe things, and the sight 
of the blinde (p. 88). 


Memory is that which preserveth 
understanding, and keepeth fast those 
things heard and learned; it is the 
mother of the muses, the treasorie of 
knowledge, the hearing of deafe things, 
and the sight of the blind (fol. 42b). 


Of Lawes 


The lawe is a singular reason im- 
printed in nature, commanding those 
things that are to be done, and for- 
bidding the contrary. We have both 
the lawe of nature, and the lawe writ- 
ten. The lawe of nature is a sence and 
feeling which everie one hath in him 
selfe, and in his conscience, whereby he 
discerneth between good and ill, as- 
much as sufficeth to take from him 
the cloake of ignorance, in that he is re- 
proved even by his owne witnesse. The 
written lawe is double, divine, and 
civill (p. 596). 


The Lawe is a singular reason im- 
printed in nature, commaunding those 
things that are to be done, & for- 
bidding the contrary, it is devided in- 
to two parts, that is, the lawe of 
nature, & the law written: the law of 
nature is a sence & feeling which every 
one hath in himselfe and in his con- 
science, wherby he discerneth between 
good and evil, as much as suffiseth, 
to take fro him the cloake of ignor- 
ance, in that he is reproved even by his 
own witnes. The law written, is that 
which is devided into divinitie and civ- 
ilitie (fol. 83a-83b). 


Of Fortune 


Fortune . . . is nothing else but a 
fayned device of mans spirite, and an 


imagination without truth (p. 468). 


Fortune is nothing else but a fained 
device of mans spirit, and a meere im- 
agination without truth (fol. 113a). 


———e 
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Of Paine 

As for the second kind of our pas- Paine, adversitie, or perturbations, 
sions, properly called perturbations ac- are but affections & inclinations which 
cording to the philosophers from come fr6 our will, corrupted by the 
whence all the evils and miseries of provocations & allurements of the 
mankinde proceed, and whereof we _ ilesh, and which wholly resist the di- 
minde chiefly to speake, they are but vine nature of reasonable part of the 
affections and inclinations, which come soule, fastening it to the bodie with 
from our will, corrupted by the provo- — the nayle of discontentment (fol. 160b). 
cations and allurements of the flesh, 
and wholy resist the divine nature of 
the reasonable part of the soule, fas- 
tening it to the bodie (as Plato saith) 
with the naile of pleasure (pp. 31-32). 


Of Marriage 
Wedlocke . . . being the seminarie Mariage being the chiefe ground & 
and preservation of all societies, is noth- _ preservation of all societies, is nothing 
ing else but a communion of life be- else but a communion of life betweene 
tweene the husband and the wife, ex- the husband & the wife, extending it 
tending it selfe to all parts that belong selfe to all the parts that belong to 


to their house (p. 480). their house (fol. 204b). 
Of Ending 
. . but let us feare him who di- The ende is that wherto all things 


recteth and disposeth in wisdome all are created by God, which is the 
things created to their proper end, glory of his Name, and salvation of 
which is the glorie of his name, and _ his Elect; albeit the order which hee 
salvation of his elect: albeit the order observeth, the cause, reason, and neces- 
which he observeth, the cause, reason, sitie of them, are hid in his secrete 
and necessitee of them, are for the most counsaile, and cannot bee comprehend- 
part hid in his secret counsell, and can- ed by the sence of man (fol. 232b). 
not be comprehended by the sense of 
man (p. 477). 

There seems no necessity to multiply examples. Additional evi- 
dence, however, may be acquired by following the leads specified in 
note 9 of this article. 


The University of Texas. 
D. T. STarnes. 


SOME UNNOTED HARVEY MARGINALIA 


In the library of Mr. C. H. Thordarson of Chicago! there is a copy 
of Thomas Hill’s The Schoole of Skil (1599) which was owned by 
Gabriel Harvey. As far as I have been able to ascertain, this copy 
has been overlooked by authorities on the Harvey marginalia. Har- 
vey’s signature is discovered on the title page of the volume, and 
numerous passages are underscored, as well, throughout the book, 
especially in the preface to the reader. Perhaps the most important 


1 Mr. Thordarson’s library deserves to be much better known as it is replete 
with books in the English Renaissance on scientific and pseudo-scientific subjects. 
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of these marginalia is the autograph passage appearing on the blank 
verso of page 267. It is as follows: 


Scholia astronomica, ad methodum Scribonij sphaericam facile redigenda: aut 
ad Freigij quaestiones physicas de Sphaera. Qualis etiam nostri Blundeuili vsus 
in perspicuo tractatu de Sphaera, nuper edito. 


Harvey seems to have been very familiar with the men he mentions 
here, since he refers to them in the marginalia of other works. Guliel- 
mus Adolphus Scribonius (Wilhelm Adolph Schreiber) was born in 
Marburg, and lived during the last half of the sixteenth century. His 
work, Physica et sphaerica doctrina, had a third edition published in 
Frankfort in 1593; and the second part of this volume (dealing with 
the sphere) was printed as a separate pamphlet, with the same place 
and date, under the title Jsagoge sphaerica. As listed in the marginalia 
compiled by Professor Moore Smith,? Harvey makes one reference 
to Scribonius—in J. Foorth’s Synopsis pelitica, fol. 22". Johann 
Thomas Freigius was born in Freiburg in 1543 and died in Basel in 
1583. His work, mentioned by Harvey, was printed in Basel in 1576 
or 1579." In other marginalia, Harvey refers to Freigius seven times— 
in the Dispositio Regularum, p. 4, in Dionysius Periegetes’ Survey of 
the World, at the end, in Hopperus’ Jn veram Lurisprudentiam Isagoge, 
pp. x7, xx3¥, 501, and in J. Foorth’s Synopsis Politica, title page and 
fol. 7°. Harvey also owned a copy of Freigius’ Mosaicus . . . continens 
historiam Ecclesiasticam, but he seems to consider Freigius more of 
an authority on logic and jurisprudence than on astronomy.* Thomas 
Blundevill’s Exercises was printed at London in 1593 and 1597. Pro- 
fessor Moore Smith records iwo passages in which Blundevill’s name 
appears—in the Quintilian, p. 643, and in Blagrave’s Mathematical 
lewel, p. 124, where there is a reference to Blundevill’s Brief De- 
scripiion (1589). This allusion to Blundevill in the Schoole of Skil 
marginalia, of course, illustrates the typical chauvinism of the English 
Renaissance in which Harvey often indulges. 

The remaining notations made by Harvey consist of passages which 
he has underlined and further emphasized by certain symbols made 
in the margins.” These follow herewith: 


—_ 





* Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalia, Stratford-upon-Avon, 1913. 

3 Dr. A. Pogo has very kindly assisted me in locating these astronomers. 

*See, for example, his comment on the chief masters in the different sciences 
(Smith, op. cit., p. 195), “Vnicus' in Juridicis, Freigius, et Speculator: Mynsyn- 
gerus.” 

*There can be little doubt that the underscoring, as well as the note, is in 
Harvey’s hand. Both appear to be in Harvey’s usual penmanship as described 
by Dr. S. A. Tannenbaum in his recent note on some Harvey marginalia (Mod. 
Lang. Rev., XXV, 327-331), and as illustrated by the insert (fol. 394¥ of 


— 
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THE/ SCHOOLE OF/ SKIL:/ Containing two Bookes:/ The first, of the 
Sphere, of heauen, of the/ Starres, of their Orbes, and of the Earth, &c./ The 
second, of the Sphericall Elements,/ of the celestiall Circles, and of their vses, 
&c./ Orderly set forth according to Art,/ with apt Figures and proportions in/ 
their proper places, by/ Tho. Hill./ .. . AT LONDON./ Printed by T. Iudson, 


for W. Iaggard./ 1599. 
(Signature, Gabrielis Harueij. 1599.) 


Harvey corrected the punctuation after “proper places” from a comma 


to a semicolon. 
TO THE READER 


Diuers haue writté of sun- 

dry matters in former A- 

ges, to the intent to bene- 

fit these our later times, 

wherin a man can name 
no kind of Art or Science, liberall or me- 
chanicall, but there are as rare wits to bee 
found as euer lined since lerning florished. 5S. 
The reason is good that it should be so. For 
first, we haue come to our handes, vse and 
iudgement, whatsoeuer either autique or 
moderne Authors haue left behinde. Se- 
condly, the gouernment (God be blessed) 
hath a long time (now these 40. yeares) 


bin so peaceable, that Students had neuer 
more libertie to looke into learning of any 
profession, for the inlarging of their vn- 
derstanding. Lastly, the meanes other- 

wise, aswell out of the vniuersities, as in 

them, haue been and are so many and so $5. 
good, to attaine to all knowledge, that I 

dare be bold to say, ENGLAND may com- 
pare with any Nation for number of ler- 

ned men, and for variety in professions. 

Of late a man of good merit, named THO. 
HILL, painful with his pen whiles he liued, 

(as the world can witnesse, being possessed 

of sundry his works in Print) now decea- 

sed, left this Treatise Mathematicall, in- 
tituled THE RUDIMENTS OF THE SPHERE: 
which being found by indgment of the ler- 

ned in the like profession, worthy the pub- 
lishing, I haue, not only for the memory of 

the Author, but also for the profit of al wel 


affected Students, vndertaken to set forth. 
Wherein whosocuer bestoweth time & la- 
bor to read, with a temperate and sober 


Speght’s Chaucer) in Professor Moore Smith’s book. The ink, for example, is 
very dark; the underscoring does not begin or end with a line, or even with 
a word; and such symbols as double s’s and small crosses (mentioned specifically 
by Dr. Tannenbaum and appearing on the insert) are to be found in the margins 
of passages underscored. d 

To facilitate typography, the passages underlined by Harvey are here set in 
italics. Italics in the text have, therefore, been disregarded. 
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spirit, I doubt not but they shall be satisfi- 
ed in all such points as this Mathema- 
tician pretendeth to handle. His stile is 
not to be plausible, considering the subiect $5. 
or matter whereof he discourseth, doth re- 
straine him, both to tearmes of Art, and 
phrases consonant. But for his order and 
facility (such as a profession of this nature + 
will beare) better to be conceiued, than 
some (none dispraised) that haue written 
of the like argument. It is not vnlike, but 
he would (if God had spared him longer 
life) haue held on as he began, to set forth 
for the common good of his and our Coun- 
try diuers necessary works. This seeming 
kis last, and whereof there is vse both on 
Sea and Lande, printed according to his 
owne copy, and the Figures answerable to 
the patterns as they were drawne by pen, 
now newly stept into the world, receiue & 
read friendly, find no fault, but accept the 
good minde of the deceased mau, and 
thanke them by whose meanes this booke, 
which otherwise might haue beene lost, is 
set on foot, and come abroad. APRIL. 8. 
1599, 

YONRS W. I. 


p. 59. The 
Second Part 
Of the Sphericall 
Elements of the Celestiall Cir- 
cles, with the vses of the 
same Circles. 


p. 71. This Worthy Circle hath diuers names. 


p. 269. The Table of all the speciall and 
seuerall points handled in 
this Booke. 


Of the Rudiments of the Sphere, of Heauen, of the-Stars, 
of the Orbes of the Stars, and of the Earth. Folio 1. 


p. 270. That the Citcles of the Sphere, be some greater, some lesse 
with the number of the Circles. 


Although it is rather difficult to draw conclusions from such data 
as those listed above, it is obvious that Harvey is more attracted 
by the general comments about England and her advance in science 
and other learning than by the actual text of Hill’s work. It may 
not be amiss to point out that by underscoring the first five sentences 
of Jaggard’s preface, Harvey shows an interest in what seems to be 
an early discussion of the ancients versus the moderns. As Professor 
Jones has indicated, this debate in the English Renaissance turns 
chiefly about the sciences. Bacon, for example, attacks the old philoso- 
phy, while Hakewill states quite clearly that the moderns are superior 
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to the ancients in mathematics, astronomy, etc.® Especially notable 
for us, too, is Harvey’s interest in the remarks about Hill’s “stile,” 
which is indicated by the underscoring of this word and putting a 
double s in the margin, and by the underscoring of the words “tearmes 
of Art,’ “phrases consonant,” “order,” and putting a small cross 
in the margin. Such an interest is only what we should expect of 
one who was University Praelector in Rhetoric 1573/4 to 1575/6, 
who owned and wrote extensive notes in such works as Wilson’s Arte 
of Rhetorike, Wilson’s Rule of Reason, and Gascoigne’s Posies. Pre- 
viously Harvey had referred to the matter of orderly writing when, 
in the Dispositio Regularum vtriusque Turis in Locos Communes,’ he 
wrote, “The most easy, & flowing composition, euer best: with gallant 
words. Add reasons and respects, (orderly disposed): et nihil supra.” 
CARROLL CAMDEN, Jr. 
The Rice Institute. 


A NOTE ON THE -RA INDICATIVE IN FIFTEENTH CENTURY SPAIN 

The -ra verb form, which occurs in the early monuments of Spanish 
with the force of its Latin prototype, a pluperfect indicative, and 
occasionally as preterite and imperfect indicative and as a subjunctive 
in conditions, gradually loses its indicative function and acquires a 
greater variety of subjunctive uses. It lays aside its indicative force, 
for the most part, in the fifteenth century. Professor Leavitt 0. 
Wright, in his excellent work, The -Ra Verb Form in Spain, mentions 
the Corvacho of Martinez de Toledo, 1438, as the latest text ex- 
amined, with the exception of palpably archaic documents, to show 
a ratio larger than .05 of the -ra indicative forms over the total -ra 
occurrences, until Jovellanos, some two hundred fifty years later. He 
finds in the Corvacho five indicatives out of a total of seventy-nine 
-ra forms, a ratio of .06. He notes that occasional isolated examples 
of the -ra indicative appear from the Corvacho, 1438, to Cervantes, 
-1616.' Professor Wright, studying the development of the -ra form 
from the earliest monuments to Modern Spanish, and including both 
prose and verse, could hardly note the status of this form in prose, 
from decade to decade. The first texts examined by him following 


6 R. F. Jones, “The Background of the Battle of the Books,” Washington Univ. 
Studies, Humanistic Series, VII, 99-162; George Hakewill, An Apologie or Declara- 
tion of the Power and Providence of God In the Gouernment of the World, Lon- 
don, 1635, III. 9. ii. 299-302. 

7 Moore Smith, op. cit., p. 157. 

1Cf. University of California Publications in Modern Philology (Berkeley, 
1932), Vol. 15, No. 1, pp. 4, 5, 73, and Table opposite p. 160. 
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the Corvacho are two documents of Diego de San Pedro: Arnalte y 
Lucenda, 1491, and Carcel de amor, ca. 1492. 

There arises, then the possibility that the indicative function of 
the -ra form persists as a recognized phenomenon for a part of 
the fifty-three years between the Corvacho and Arnalte y Lucenda. The 
Corvacho, representing the popular language of the day, might very 
logically show a small number of cases of an obsolescent phenome- 
non, which would be retained by texts whose language was less 
characteristic of the latest popular trend of the time. 

This theory has been substantiated by an examination of representa- 
tive prose texts between 1438 and 1491, which has revealed the fact 
that the -ra indicative remains an integral part of the language for 
about ten years after the middle of the century.* 


’ 


In the Libro de las virtuosas é claras mujeres of Alvaro de Luna, 
1446, the -ra form occurs as an indicative thirty-four times, twenty- 
six of which are pluperfect:* “. . . se fué para el Rey, diciendo, que 
ella oviera dos fijos, é que el uno matara al otro en el campo. . .”’ 80.4 
Thirty-four -ra indicatives over one hundred fourteen -ra occurrences 
gives a ratio of .29. 

That part of the Centén epistolario of Fernan Gomez de Cibdareal, 
written between 1438 and 1454, presents ten cases of the -ra indica- 
tive, seven of which are pluperfect:° “. . . fuéron unos buitreros en 
sus rocines 4 do cayera aquella cosa...” 26a." Ten -ra indicatives 
over forty-seven -ra occurrences yields a ratio of .21. 

In the Mar de istorias of Fernan Pérez de Guzman, ca. 1450, there 
are fourteen cases of the -ra indicative, thirteen being pluperfect:* 
“.. . juntadas todas las gentes de su reyno con las que dela otra 
batalla escaparan, ordeno de otra vez prouar la fortuna .. .” 462.° 





“This interest in the language of the fifteenth century was prompted by a 
discovery of striking differences between the style of Act I and Acts II-XVI 
of the Comedia de Calisto y Melibea of Fernando de Rojas. By a study of the 
constructions wherein these two parts of the work differ, we hope to fix an ap- 
proximate date for the writing of Act I, the language of which is clearly of a 
period earlier than that of Acts II-XVI. 

°Cf. Sociedad de biblidfilos espatoles (Madrid, 1891), 9-365. 

4Cf. also 82, 86, 86, 87, 88, 100, 113, 114, 131, 133, 138, 138, 138, 141, 149, 
164, 177, 202, 202, 203, 203, 236, 236, 331. Non-pluperfect indicative: 75, 79, 
80, 100, 175, 209, 222, 233. 

"Cf. Biblioteca de autores espatioles (Madrid, 1872), 13, 25-35. 

; ®Cf. also 26a, 29b, 31b, 33a, 33a, 34b. Non-pluperfect indicative: 26b, 26b, 
34a. 

‘Cf. Revue Hispanique (Paris, 1913), XXVIII, 450-621. 

SCf. also 468, 473, 473, 480, 486, 524, 552, 555, 594, 595, 610, 610. Non- 
pluperfect indicative: 598. 
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Fourteen -ra indicatives over seventy-nine -ra occurrences gives a 
ratio of .17. 

The Generaciones y semblanzas of the same author, 1450-1455, pre- 
sents seven examples of the -ra pluperfect indicative:? “. . . el rey 
Asuero de Persia tenia un libro de los servicios que le eran fechos 
e de los galardones que por ellos diera” 51, 2.'° Seven -ra indica- 
tives over thirty-six -ra occurrences gives a ratio of .19. 

In the Andangas é viajes of Pero Tafur, ca. 1453-1457, there are 
two cases of the -ra pluperfect indicative:'' “. . . en tal manera 
espedian en los visitar, que empachavan el santo propdésito con que 
vinieran . . .” 22.° Two past -ra indicatives over sixty-four -ra 
occurrences yields a ratio of .03. 

In the Batalla campal de los perros y lobos of Alfonso de Palencia, 
1457, the -ra form occurs ten times as indicative, eight examples 
being pluperfect:'* ‘““Mayormente que Viaporio, despues que Harpaleo 
muriera, avia ido al lugar donde fuera ferido i viera como Harpaleo 
avia muerto los tres mag fuertes canes de todos .. .” 33.1% Ten -ra 
indicatives over thirty-one -ra occurrences gives a ratio of .32. 

The Tratado de la perfecion del triunfo militar of the same author, 
1459, presents nine cases of the -ra indicative, with six pluperfects:" 
“. . . fizo armado muy mas sueltamente todo lo que el franges 
proudra .. .” 55.18 Nine -ra past indicatives over thirty-seven -ra 
occurrences gives a ratio of .24. 

After 1459 the -ra form is used as an indicative only sporadically. 

From this study of representative texts, whose language is not 
patently archaic, it is clear that the indicative function of the -ra 
form does not disappear with the Corvacho, 1438. It rather persists 
for some twenty years after this date, a period during which six 
texts present a higher percentage of -ra indicatives over the total 
number of -ra forms used than that shown by the Corvacho. During 
these two decades both the pluperfect and non-pluperfect tense values 
are present, with a few instances of the past future. Around 1459 
the vogue of the -ra indicative ends rather suddenly and completely. 

Rut Davis. 


University of Iowa. 


®Cf. Cldsicos castellanos (Madrid, 1924), 61, 3-151. 

10Cf. also 87, 2; 87, 2; 116, 12; 116, 12; 119, 10; 124, 19. 

11Cf. Coleccién de libros espanoles raros 6 curiosos (Madrid, 1874), 8, 1-200. 

12Cf. also 137. Past future: 191. 

13Cf. Libros de antawo (Madrid, 1876), V, i-viii. 9-104. 

14Cf. also 50, 56, 71, 80, 83. Non-pluperfect indicative: 39, 83. 

15Cf, Libros de antawo (Madrid, 1876), V, iii-xi, 13-167. 

16Cf. also 82, 82, 116, 152, 158. Non-pluperfect indicative: ix, 13, 88. Past 
future: 152. 
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French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Century. Part Il. The Period of 
Corneille, 1635-1651, by Henry Carrington Lancaster. The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1932. 2 vols. 804 pp. 

These two volumes form a worthy sequel to the first part of Professor Lan- 
caster’s work on the French stage during the classical period. They are char- 
acterized by the same thoroughness of investigation and the same soundness of 
method. Some 280 plays appeared between 1635 and 1651 most of which had 
been leit entirely undiscussed by previous scholars. Moreover the largest amount 
of work done in recent years in that field has been done at the Johns Hop- 
kins University by pupils of Dr. Lancaster. 

In his introductory chapter the author discusses “the political, social and pro- 
fessional background” of the drama during the period under consideration. The 
important question of patronage receives as full a treatment as the evidence per- 
mits. Of special interest is the evaluation of the part played by Richelieu in de- 
veloping the national stage. “It is true that he was not alone in awakening the 
interest in the theatre that characterizes the period, nor did he force French dram- 
atists to adopt the unities, nor persecute Corneille, nor seriously affect the lat- 
ter’s career, but, without him, France could scarcely have acquired the pros- 
perity needed for the improvement of its drama, in which he certainly took a 
very considerable and personal interest.” 

After three chapters devoted respectively to tragedy, tragi-comedy, and com- 
edy during the years 1635-36, Mr. Lancaster gives us a full and thorough dis- 
cussion of Le Cid. Let us note that in spite of his careful study of all those 
previous plays, he confirms the traditional verdict that before then “no permanent 
chef-d’oeuvre had appeared.” On the problem of the date of the first perform- 
ance of Le Cid, he vindicates the accuracy of Chapelain’s statement and infers 
from it that “the play was first acted early in Janaury, 1637” and not in 
November, 1636, as the brothers Parfaict would have us believe. Since this 
slight difference has no bearing upon any significant issue, the reader may find 
more interest in the discussion of the reasons which made Corneille write the 
play. The author disposes fairly satisfactorily of the theory according to which 
the play was a piece of propaganda serving the Spanish faction and had de- 
served on that account the antipathy of Richelieu. The whole discussion brings 
out the danger of applying twentieth century criteria to seventeenth century prob- 
lems and it suggests that, along the lines of artistic independence and intellectual 
detachment, our progress, since then, has been mostly in the wrong direction. On 
the structure of the play, its style and philosophy, the author adds nothing new. 
On the quarrel and the part taken in it by Richelieu he once more presents the 
evidence but admits that it is not sufficeint to warrant a definite conclusion, be- 
yond the fact that “the primary question was the ethics of the Cid rather than its 
form” and that, as had been pointed out by Lanson, its main effect upon 
Corneille was to “make him reflect upon his art.” 
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Mr. Lancaster then resumes his chronological treatment of tragedy, tragi- 
comedy, and comedy, presenting play after play with unfailing erudition and a 
truly admirable critical patience. The plot and characterization of each play are 
briefly described and its particular contribution to the development of the genre, 
if any, discussed. Ancient dramatic themes and classical mythology were not 
solely drawn upon by French dramatists of that period; English history and 
contemporary fiction have their share of responsibility. Utilizing the findings of 
Professor Ascoli in his studies on La Grande Bretagne devant l’opinion francaise, 
the author examines a series of dramas dealing with the deaths of Lady Jane 
Grey, the Earl of Essex, and Mary Stuart. This section is of particular interest 
to the student of Anglo-French cultural relationships. 

As far as comedy is concerned, Les Visionnaires by Desmaretz is probably the 
most interesting work before Corneille’s Menteur. Its originality “consists in the 
subordination of plot and incident to the study of a series of closely related comic 
types.” In wit and characterization it adumbrates Moliére and may even have 
influenced him in some details. Could one wish for a better parody of Ronsard’s 
poetic diction than that contained in the following lines: 


Desja de toutes parts j’entrevoy les brigades 
De ces Dieux chevrepieds, et des folles Menades, 
Qui s’en vont celebrer le mystere Orgien 

En l’honneur immortel du pere Bromien. 


One interesting point to which Professor Lancaster draws our attention and 
which had not been emphasized before, so far as I am aware, is the influence of 
the civil war known as the Fronde upon the development of the French stage. 
Whereas the Thirty Years War had not affected the vitality of French the- 
atrical production, the outbreak of 1648 was followed by a sharp decline. There 
is an interruption in the careers of the leading playwrights: Corneille, Boyer, 
Tristan, Du Ryer. When the disturbances were over, not only was the total 
number of plays greatly diminished but they evidence a new attitude in both 
public and authors: tragi-comedy and comedy gained some of the ground lost 
by tragedy. Professor Lancaster sees the reason for this change in the deflation 
of the heroic ideal extolled by Corneille and his contemporaries, an ideal which, 
after having served the greatness of France on the battlefields, degenerated into 
empty boasting and shallow intrigues. The explanation sounds plausible: audi- 
ences familiar with tragedy in real life are apt to turn to the stage for comic 
relief. The historian of culture will find there valuable suggestions. 

Even more significant is the contribution made by Mr. Lancaster to com- 
parative literature. Taking great pains to elucidate the sources of the plays be- 
fore discussing them, he examines very critically the opinions of his prede- 
cessors such as Martinenche, Rigal, von Schack, Ascoli, and makes many original 
suggestions. During the period under consideration the influence of Italy is on 
the wane, that of Spain on the increase. That ascendency of Spanish literature 
comes rather unexpectedly and is particularly noticeable in the fields of tragi- 
comedy and comedy. Cervantes, Lope de Vega, and Calderon are its protagonists. 
Don Quixote for example is frequently utilized and the Novelas Ejemplares them- 
selves are put to contribution by Guérin de Bouscal and Scudéry. Calderon is 
particularly popular with his French colleagues; one of them, Brosse, presents as 
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an original work, under the title of Les innocents coupables (1645) a literal imi- 
tation of Peor estd que estaba. Corneille’s Theodore was probably slightly in- 
fluenced by Dos Amantes del Cielo. As for the Italian influence, in contrast 
with that of Spain, it is mainly confined to Ariosto and some dramatists of 
the preceding century. 

It is hard indeed to give in a review an idea of the wealth of information con- 
tained in the book, harder still to give it adequate praise. Unfortunately, on 
account of his exhaustive treatment, Professor Lancaster has to deal minutely 
with much material which is of interest to the specialist only. It is therefore to 
be hoped that some day he may give us, in one volume, a synthesis em- 
bodying the general results of his patient analytica} labors. 

RAYMOND BrvuGERE. 
The University of Iowa. 


Classical Mythology in the Poetry of Edmund Spenser, by Henry Gibbons Lot- 
speich. Princeton Studies in English, Number 9. Princeton, 1932. Pp. x + 
126. 

With the present dissertation both the author and his adviser, Professor Os- 
good, have a right to be satisfied. If the reviewer’s own experience since re- 
ceiving the volume is an indication, it will often be consulted with profit by stu- 
dents of Spenser and other sixteenth and seventeenth century authors. The in- 
troduction clearly sets forth the main conclusions to be drawn from the dic- 
tionary of Spenser’s sources. 

One of these conclusions cannot be too familiar to the reader of Renaissance 
poetry, namely that he must read with the eyes of that age and not of the present 
alone. Dr. Lotspeich assists us to pay more than lip-service to this principle 
by showing what a classical story meant to Spenser, even that what are looked 
on as errors, such as the confusion of Olympus and Olympia by Sidney, Spenser, 
and Heywood, and of Plutus and Pluto by the last two and Shakespeare, are not 
the results of individual ignorance. To Spenser and his age, as the author tells 
us, classical story was alive—alive in a fashion hardly to be imagined by this 
pedantic time when the mixture of Biblical and classical characters is charged 
against Dante, Spenser, and Milton as a defect. Jove, for example, could 
be not only a devil but also “a symbol of the true Godhead” (p. 76), as ap- 
pears even in such a monumental inscription as that of Speaker Williams in the 
little church at Harford, Devon. 


Dr. Lotspeich shows the knowledge of literary criticism to be expected from a 
pupil of the translator and expositor of Boccaccio’s criticism (pp. 15, 16); with- 
out the view of the poet as a teacher there presented, there is no understanding 
of the literary man of Elizabethan times. 

If to so good a dissertation any objection is to be made, perhaps the passage 
on “invention” (p. 5) might be indicated as deserving expansion, with remarks 
on “feign” and “devise” and the rhetorical concept of invention. Chrysaor (5.1.9) 
should probably have a place in the dictionary; as the sword of Zeus, it is to be 
distinguished from the Chrysaor of 4.11.14 (see p. 107 & N. C. 7.11). The name 
is not so probably coined by Spenser as derived from the classics; Strabo (14.660) 
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tells of a temple of Zeus of the golden sword, and other deities were referred to as 
golden-sworded (e.g., Iliad 15.256). There is also some possibility that Chrysaor 
as the sword of Zeus was for Spenser a figure of the lightning used against 
his enemies; at least this identification may be inferred from the scholium on Hesi- 
od, Theogony 282. Possibly Tanaquil, like Britomart, should be put at the head of 
an article, since commentators on The Faerie Queene refer to the Roman 
queen of that name. Dr. Ludwig Euing (Die Saga von Tanaquil, Frankfurt, 
1933) finds a connection between her and Vesta; what may Spenser’s knowledge 
have been? 

Possibly more use might have been made of other mythologies of the day, 
such as that of Cartari, which is several times cited to explain Spenser’s Venus 
by Mrs. Bennett in Studies in Philology, XXX (1933), 160 ff. One may also 
believe that the emblem books furnished our poet with mythological knowledge; 
Arion, for example, appears in Alciati (Emblema 89, ed. of Lyons, 1600). 

But we may be content with the author’s picture of Spenser as _ sitting, 
like Keats, with the dictionary of mythology open before him. 

ALLAN H. GIpert. 

Duke University. 


Alt portugiesisches Elementarbuch, von Dr. Joseph Huber. Heidelberg: Carl 

Winter, 1933. Pp. xvi+356. 

Not only those especially interested in Portuguese but all Romance scholars 
will welcome this recent addition to the well-known “Sammlung romanischer 
Elementar- und Handbiicher” edited by the distinguished professor of Romance 
philology at the University in Bonn. The author, who is professor at the Hoch- 
schule fiir Welthandel in Vienna, gave us a few years ago an excellent Katalanische 
Grammatzk published in the same series. The present volume Dr. Huber fittingly 
dedicates to his teacher Wilhelm Meyer-Liibke, “dem Meister und Fibhrer aller 
Romanisten.” aay tt 

Dr. Huber devotes a hundred pages to phonology, another hundred to mor- 
phology, and some forty pages to syntax. Many questions of syntax are 
also treated in the part devoted to morphology. There is a brief chapter (seven 
pages) in which word-formation is taken up. Thirty-seven pages of Portuguese 
prose and verse, of which the oldest texts date from the end of the twellth 
century, are given for the benefit of students. The introduction contains 
(pages 1-15) an adequate list of dictionaries, linguistic studies and periodicals, 
collections of texts, and histories. A full “Wortregister” (pages 328-355) facili- 
tates use of the book for ready reference. Dr. Huber has made available an 
admirable introduction to the study of the history of the language of Portugal. 

Cyartes R. D. MILLER. 


Harvard University. 





